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ATTENTION IS CALLED 


TO OUR LARGE STOCK OF 


WALTHAM WATCHES, 


AND WE 8UBMIT THE FOLLOWING REASONS 
WHY THEY SHOULD BE PREFERRED TO ANY 
OTHER AMERICAN WATCHES. 

IN THE FIRST PLACE, THE WALTHAM 
COMPANY Is THE OLDEST, AND HAS HAD 
FOURFOLD THE EXPERIENCE OF ANY OTHERS 
ENGAGED IN THE BUSINESS IN THE UNITED 
STATES. 

IN THE SECOND PLACE, THE MACHINERY 
IN USE BY THE WALTHAM COMPANY 1s 
FAR MORE PERFECT AND VARIED, AND AS A 
RESULT THE WATCHES ARE OF FAR HIGHER 
GRADE, AND OF GREATER VARIETY, AND ARE 
PLACED IN THE MARKET AT MUCH LOWER 
PRICES THAN ANY OTHERS, QUALITY AND 
STYLE FULLY CONSIDERED. 

IN THE THIRD PLACE, THE WALTHAM 
WATCH Is NOW A STAPLE ARTICLE, ITS 
REPUTATION FULLY ESTABLISHED, AND, AS A 
CONSEQUENCE, IT IS SOLD AT LESS PROFIT 
THAN ANY OTHERS IN THE MARKET. 


‘BALL, BLACK & CO., 
565 and 567 Broadway, New York. 
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HENRY PROUSE COOPER, 
English Tailor and Importer, 


No. 54 Broadway, 


AND 
NO. 165 FIFTH AVENUE, 
CORNER OF TWENTY-SECOND STREET. 
LIVERIES REcEIVE SPECIAL ATTENTION 
AT THE UPTOWN STORE, AND ARE MADE IN 
CORRECT LONDON sTYLE, AT MODERATE 
PRICES. 


NEW Tee 4 


A. T. ‘STEWART & co.| 


Have at present on exhibition a magnificent assort- 
ment of Ladies’ and Misses’ Ready-made Silk Poplin, 
Organdie, Lawn and Linen 


DRESSES, 


PLAIN AND EMBROIDERED SILK 
AND CASHMERE 


SACQUES, JACKETS &c., 


Equal in style and quality to the very best Paris- 
made, and at about one-half the price. 


TWO CASES REAL INDIA CAMEL’S 
HAIR 


SQUARE SHAWLS, 


In New and Elegant Designs, Purchased in Europe at 
Greatly Reduced Prices. 


BROADWAY, FOURTH-AVENUE, NINTH AND 
TENTH STREETS. 


Paris ‘Millinery. 
N ADAME FERERRO, NO.6 LAFAYETTE 
* Place, has received from Paris new styles of 
SPRING AND SUMMER BONNETS AND ROUND 
HATS. 

Choice Novelties in Flowers and Feathers. 
ELEGANT MOURNING HATS ALWAYS ON 
HAND, AND MADE TO ORDER. 
NEWPORT LEGHORNS, UNDRESSED CHIPS, &e. 
VUROPEAN & AMERICAN 
v7 TRAVELLERS will find a large assortment of 

Sole Leather Trunks, Ladies’ Dress and 
Bonnet Trunks, State Room Trunks, 
Chairs for the Steamers, Russia 
Leather, Morocco, and Linen 
Bags, Dressing Cases, 
Portemonnaies, &c., at 
592 Broadway, Metropolitan Hotel Puilding. 
and corner of Broadway and Wall 


JOHN CATTNACH, 


Manufacturer and Importer. 


KAVANAGH & DECKER’S IMPROVED BIL 
LIARD TABLES, — with the celebrated cat- 
gat cushion, at ‘greatly educed prices. New 5x10 

‘ables, complete, Wh each, and other sizes at cor- 
responding rates, arerooms, corner of Canal and 
Centre Streets. 








THE 
CONGRESS AND EMPIRE 


SPRING WATERS 


OF SARATOGA 
ARE THE BEST OF ALL THE SARATOGA Wa- 

TERS FOR THE USE OF PERSONS OF Con- 

STIPATED HAsir. 

They act promptly and pleasantly, without producing 
dibility, and their effect is not weakened by con- 
tinued use, as is the case with ordinary cathartics. 
At the same time they are not foo cathartic,—a fault 


with some of our more drastic mineral waters,—but 
sufficiently so for daily healthful use, and not strong 


- | enough to produce reaction. 


As an alterative, these waters, by continued use, 
keep the blood in a very pure and healthful condition, 
producing a clear, fortd complexion. 

They are especially beneficial in cases of habitual 
Bilious Headache, Dyspepsia, and Constipation, and 
are sure preventives of all bilious disorders. 





Every GENUINE BoTTLe or ConGRess WATER HAS A 
LARGE ‘*C’’ RAISED ON THE GLAss. 


For Sale by Druggists and Hotels throughout the 


country. 
None Genuine Sold on Draught. 





Orders by mail will receive prompt attention. 
Empties taken back and allowed for at liberal prices. 
Address, 

CONGRESS & EMPIRE SPRING CO., 


Saratoga Springs, N.Y., and 





94 Chambers St., New York City. 


SATURDAY, 


MAY 20, 1871. 


G REAT SALE 
Of Over Forty Head 


oF 


Thoroughbred Brood Mares, 


Colts, Gillies, Saddle and Heavy 
Draught Horses, 


Including the celebrated THOROUGHBRED STAL- 
LION *“ THUNDER,” full brother to “ LIGHT- 
NING,” “LOADSTONE” and ‘** LANCASTER,” 

IMPORTED ENGLISH THOROUGHBRED MARES, 
Colts and Fillies, ranging from Foals of this Spring 
to four years’ old, mostly sired by “‘ THUNDER,” 

Atso, TWO TWO-YEARS OLD CLYDE STALLION 


COLTS, 16 HANDS HIGH, AND WEIGHING 
EACH ABOUT 1,400 Ibs., 


All the property of JOHN SHEDDEN, Esq., will 
take place at his Farm, ‘ORCHARD BANK,” on 
the LOWER LACHINE ROAD, near Montreal, Ca- 
nada, on SATURDAY, the 27th MAY next. 

For particulars as to Pedigrees, &c., see Catalogue, 
which will be forwarded on application. 


Permlts to view the Stock can be had during the 
week prior to sale. 


Sale at ONE o'clock. 


JOHN J. ARNTON, 


Auctioneer. 


“As RICHARDSON’S NEW METHOD 
leads all others as an instruction book for the Piano- 
forte, so 


CLARKE’S NEW METHOD 
REED ORGANS 


Is the most popular of all books used in learning to 
play on these favorite instruments. 

r, Clarke is a fine musician and brilliant organist, 
and, in this work, displays good taste as well as talent 
in combining good music with well graded and tho- 
rough instruction 

Price $2.50. Sent, post-paid, for the above price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 
_C. H. DITSON & CO., New York. 


- JOSEPH CILLOTT’S 


STEEL PENS. 


Sold by all Dealers throughout the world. 
AMERICAN BRANCH OF THE House, 
91 John Street, New York. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS. 


Henry Owen, Agent. 


HELMBOLD’S 
GRAPE 


EE Es Bae 


HELMBOLD’S 
EXTRACT SARSAPARILLA. 


April, May, and June, 


PURIFY THE BLOOD 


In these months, 


Helmbold’s Fluid Extract Sarsaparilla 


Cures all Eruptions of the Skin. 


Helmbold’s Fluid Extract Sarsaparilla 


Cures the worst form of Blood Diseases, 


Helmbold’s Fluid Extract Sarsaparilla 


Enters Heavily into the Circulation of the Blood. 


Helmbold’s Fluid Extract Sarsaparilla 


Beautifies the Complexion. 








[Price 10 Crnts. 









































All Powders and outward applications destroy the 
skin, rendering it harsh and coarse. Look at the skin 
of old maids and those who have used such any length 
of time. My advice is to discontinue them and use 


Helmbold’s Fluid Extract Sarsaparilla. 


ONE BOTTLE IS EQUAL IN STRENGTH TO ONE GALLON 
OF THE SYRUP OR DECOCTIONS AS USUALLY MADE, 
AND A WINE-GLASS ADDED TO A PINT OF WATER 
EQUALS THE CELEBRATED 


LISBON DIET DRINK. 


TRY IT THIS WAY. A DELIGHTFUL BEVERAGE. 


Helmbold’s Catawba Grape Pills. 
Helmbold’s Catawba Grape Pills. 
A PLEASE&NT, SATE, &ND AGREEABLE CATHARTIC. 
Helmbold’s Catawba Grape Pills. 


USED IN ALL AFFECTIONS WHERE A PURGATIVE 
MEDICINE IS NEEDED. 


Helmbold’s Catawba Grape Pills. 


HARMLESS TO A CHILD, AND TAKEN BY CHILDREN. 


Helmbold’s Catawba Grape Pills. 


SUPERSEDES MAGNESIA, SALTS, AND EVERY OTHER 


PURGATIVE, 


Helmbold’s 
CERTAIN IN EFFECT AND PLEASANT IN OPERATION. 
Helmbold’s 

18 NOT A PATENTED PILL. 
Helmbold’s Catawba Grape Pills 

ARE COMPOSED OF CATAWBA GRAPE JUICE 
AND FLUID EXTRACT RHUBARB. 


Catawba Grape Pills. 


Catawba Grape Pill 


HOW TO PROCEED 


IN THE 
SPRING AND SUMMER MONTHS 
TO INSURE 


NEW LIFE, NEW BLOOD, NEW VIGOR. 


Purchase two bottles of HeLMBOLD’s SARSAPARILLA 

and one box of PiLis—worTH THEIR 
WEIGHT IN GOLD. 

No better investment can be made for so small a 

sum. 


To dispel any impression or prejudice that might 
exist in the minds of many against my Preparations 
from the publicity given through advertising, and that 
I am and have been a Druggist for a period of twenty 
years, and more conclusively to prove this, see letter : 


[From the Largest Manufacturing Chemists in the 
World.] 

Novemboar 4, 1854. 

“Tam acquainted with Mr. H. T. Helmbold; he oc- 
cupied the Drug Store opposite my residence, and was 
successful in conducting the business where others 
had not been equally so before him. I have been 
favorably impressed with his character and enter- 
prise.”’ 
WILLIAM WEIGHTMAN, 

Firm of Powers & Weightman, Manufacturing Chem- 
ists, Ninth and Brown streets, Philadelphia. 
The Pill I have thought of offering to the afflicted 
for ten years. 
They are now perfect, and I shall stake my time, 
money, and fame on their effectiveness. The inviting 
style in which the Pill itself is made, the bottle, label, 
wrapper—all show with what care they have been pre- 
pared. After examination, no English or French pre- 
paration will show greater care, and I am really proud 
of them. 
Instead of the nauseous-looking carelessly-prepared 
Pills vended generally and put up in wooden boxes, 
and made generally or offered by those having 
perience as physicians, druggists, or manufacturers of 
medicines, test the medicine offered by your obedient 
servant, 


H. T. HELMBOLD, 


Crystal Palace Drug Store, 594 Broadway, Ncw York. 
Palace Pharmacy, Gilsey House, Broadway and Twen 

ty-ninth street, New York. 
Temple of Pharmacy, Continental Hotel, Philadelphia, 


no ex 








and,104 South Tenth street, Philadelphia, 
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i. MONMOUTH PARK, 
LONG BRANCII, 


July Meeting 
WILL 
I COM™MENCE JULY 4, 
And continue Five Days. 
FIRST DAY—TUESDAY, JULY 4. 
First Race-—The G 





, rand National Steeplechase for 
all angee about thr tiles over a fair hunting course ; 
welter weights ; purse $1,000; first horse, $700; se- 
cond horse, $200; third horse, $100. 


Second Race.—Trial Purse $600, for all ages ; dash 
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FOURTH DAY—FRIDAY, AUGUST 4. 

First Race.—The August Stakes, value $500, added 
to a sweepstakes of each, p. p.: for colts and 
fillies two years old ; the winner of the Thespian Stake 
to carry 5lbs. extra; the second to receive $200, and 
the $100 out of the stakes; one mile; closed 
with 14 nominations. 

Second Race.—The Robins Stakes, value, $1,000. 
added to a sweepstake of $50 each, p. p., for colts and 
fillies three years old ; the second to receive $200 and 
the third $100 out of the stakes; two-mile heats ; 
closed with 22 nominations. 

Third Race.—Selling Purse, $500; for all ages ; dash 
of twomiles ; horses entered to be sold at $2,000, to 
carry their appropriate weight ; at $1,500, to be allow- 
ed 5 Ibs. ; at $1,000, 7 Ibs. ; at E pee 10 Ibs.; at #500, 
14 Ibs. ; any surplus over stated selling price to go to 
second horse, 





FIFTH DAY—SATURDAY, AUG, 5. 
First Race.—Steeplechase Handicap, for all ages ; 
about three miles over a fair hunting course; purse. 
$1,100; first horse, 8800; second horse, $150; third 





of one mile; first horse, $400; second horse, $150; 
third horse, B50. 

Third Race.—The Jersey Derby Stakes, valne 
2.000, added to a sweepstakes of $50 each, p. p., for | 
three-year-old colts and fillies ; the second to receive 
S200, and the third $100 out of the stakes; one 
half miles ; closed with 31 nominations, 


ee TRA 








3 SECOND DAY—WEDNESDAY, JULY 5. 


’ First Race. —The Hopeful Stakes, value $500, added 
; to uw sweepstakes of $50 each, p. p., for two-year-old 
v colts and fillies; the second to receive $100, and the 
My third $50 out of the stakes ; balf a mile ; closed with 18 
nominations, 


Second Race.—Purse $700; mile heats for all ages ; 


, first horse $550, second horse $100, third horse $50. 
Third Race.—The Monmouth Cup, value $1,500, 
f y added to a sweepstakes of 50 each, p. p.: the second 
_ to receive $300, and the third $150 out of the stakes ; 
‘ea two miles and a half; closed with 15 nominations, 


THIRD DAY—THURSDAY, JULY 6. 


First Race.—Selling Race for all ages ; Purse $500; 





one and a& quarter miles; the winner to be sold for 
$1,000; if entered to be sold for $750 allowed 5ibs. ; 


for £500 10lbs. ; any surplus over stated selling price 
to vo to second horse, 

Second Race.—The Monmouth Oak Stakes, value 
$1,000, added to a sweepstakes of $50 cach, p. p., for 
three-year-old fillies ; the second to receive $200, and 








? the third $100 out of the stakes ; one mile and a half; 
% closed with 24 nominations, 
Third Race.—The Long Branch Stakes, value $1,000, 
BM added to & sweepstakes of $50 each, p. p., for all 
i ages; to carry 100/bs.; mares and geldings allowed 
albs.; the second to receive $200, and the third $100 
ti) out of the stakes; two miles; closed with 1M nomina- 
- tions. 
FY a 
rr ~ 
a FOURTIL DAY—FRIDAY, JULY ¢. 
f First Race.— The July Stakes, value $500, added to 
: & sweepstakes of $50 each, p. p.. for two-year-old colts 
i and fillies ; the winner of the Hopeful Stakes to carry 
6 4 5ibs. extra; the second to receive $100, aud the third 
4 250 out of the stakes ; three-quarters of a mile ; closed 
{ t with 13 nominations. 
H h. Second Race. ~The Ameriens Club Purse, $2,500, for 
, ail aves ; mile heats, best 3 in 5; the contribution of 
{ the Americus Club; first horse $1,750, second horse 
ef $500, third horse $250. 
VE Third Race.—The Tweed Purse, $1,000, for beaten 


horses, of all ages; those beaten once allowed Sibs, : 
twice, 10lbs. > purse $1,000, of which $200 to second 
horse; a tribute from the Hon, Wim. M. Tweed: one 
aud a half miles. 


FIFTH DAY—SATURDAY, JULY 8. 


First Raece.- Hu dle Race; for all welter 
weights; two tins: eight hurdles ; purse $800; first 


ages ; 


I | mile heats; to close and name by 4 p.m. on the day 
and a) preceding the race, and exceptions to be made to the 





horse, $50; to name and close at 1 o'clock p.m., 2d 
August; weight to be announced on the morning of 
the 3d, and acceptances to be made at the course at 1 
o'clock PLM. 

Second Race.—Handicap Purse, $750; for all ages; 


Secretary at 8 o'clock pom. 
@ Third Race.—Purse Race, $1,500; for all ages ; dash 
of four miles ; first horse, $1,200; second horse, $200; 
third horse, S100. 
| Fourth Race,—Consolation Purse, $500; for beaten 
horses, all ages (winners excluded); mile and a half. 
No entry foe charged to purses. 
In all cases where there is a division of the purse, 
a _— walking over will be entitled to first portion 
only. 
Under new arrangements the accommodations going 
to the course, while there, and retnrning, will be un- 


equalled. 
AMOS ROBINS, President. 
Wm. E. Raynor, Long Branch, Secretary. 





PIMPLES ON THE FACE. 
JR PIMPLY ERUPTIONS, BLACK HEADS, 
Flesh Worms and Blotched Distigurations use 
Perry's Comedone and Pimple Remedy. It is invalu- 


able. Prepared only by Dr. B. C. PERRY, Derma- 
tologist, 49 Bond Street, New York. Sold by Drug- 





MOODY'S 
EUREKA STAMP 
for Perforating into 
Checks, Drafts, &c., 
the amount forwhich 
they are drawn, to 
yrevent alteration.— 

he check is moved 
forward by the up- 
ward action of the 
lever of the machine. 
Price $20. 

J. G. MOODY. 
P. O, Box 6028, N.Y. 


AGENTS WANTED. 


go 40 A MONTH, with Stencil and Key-Check 
pat Dies. Don't fail to secure Circular and 
Samples, free. 

Address 8. M. Spencer, Brattleboro, Vt. 


68 Trinity Building. 


JANTED.—AGENTS, ($20 PER DAY), to sell 
the celebrated HOME SHUTTLE SEWING 
MACHINE. Has the unper-reep, makes the 
“Lock Stiren” (alike on both sides), and is 

| FULLY LICENSED. The best and cheapest fa- 
mily Sewing Machine in the market. Address 
JOHNSON, CLARK & CO., Boston, Mass, 








horse $500, second horse $200, third horse $100, 
Second Race.--Purse $1,000, for all ages; dash of | 
5 > first horse 850, second horse S100, third | 





Third Race. The Monmouth Sequel Stakes, value 
$1,000, added to a sweepstakes of $50 each, p. p., for 
colts and fillies three vears old; winner of the Jersey 
Derby Stakes to carry Sibs. extra; the second to r 
ceive S200, and the third $100 out of the stakes ; 
two miles ; closed with 27 nominations, 





August Meeting 


= 





WILL COMMENCE 
3 TUESDAY, AUGUST 1, 


And Continue Five Days. 


FIRST DAY—TUESDAY, 


Pittsburgh, Pa., Chicago, U1, or St. Louis, Mo. 


$5 tro $10 Per Day. yWEN, 
BOYS and GIRLS who engage in our new business 
make from $5 to $10 per day in their own localities 
Full particulars and instructions sent free by mail 
Those in need of permanent, profitable work, should 
address at once. 

GEORGE Stinson & Co., Portland, Maine. 


MONTH) by the 


A GENTS WANTED (8225 A 
4 ‘O. Boston, Mass., or 


>’ 
AMERICAN MACHINE ¢ 
St. Louis, Mo, 


Agents! Read This! 


\ TE WILL PAY AGENTS A SALARY OF $30 
| — per week and expenses, or allow a large com- 

mission, to sell our new and wonderful inventions. 

Address M. WAGNER & ©CO., Marshall, Mich. 














First Race.—Hurdle Race, purse $800, for all ages ; 
i to the second, and S100 to third. 


, Second Race.—Trial Purse, $600, for all ages: one 
3 ; _ ; first horse $100, second horse $150, third horse 
250. 


“ Third Race.—The Continental Hotel Stakes, valu 
; $1,000, added to a sweepstakes of $50 each, p. p. 
p three-year-old colts and fillies ; i 
F) and geldings allowed 3ibs.; the second to rece 
g gs al Bibs, ; cely 
‘ $20), and the third $100 out of the stakes ; mile heats 
eloved with 27 nominations. 
SECOND DAY——WEDNESDAY, AvGusr?r 2. 
First Race. 
to a sweepstakes of 350 each, pp. f 
colts and fillies; the second to receive S100 
Its ain : and th 
third & Ww) out of the stakes: three quarters of a mile 
closed with 19 nomination: 


Second Race.—Selling Race, purse $500 for all ages : 
horses to be sold for $1,500, t 


is one and a half miles ; 
: carry full weight; 31.000 allowed 
Hibs. : 8500 allowed Mibs 
selling price to go to second horse, 
' Third Race.-The Mansion House 
Bi $1,000, added toa sweepstakes of $50 exch, p p., fe 
four-year-old colts and fillies: the second ‘to receiv 
$200 and the third 100 ont of the stakes; two-mil 
heats, closed with 12 nominations, , 


— 


H THIRD DAY—TUURSDAY, AUGUST 3. 
First Race 


Shs. : 87 J allowe 


Stakes, valu 


a sweepstakes of $50 each, p, p.. 
fillies; the winner of the 
eurey Sibs. extra: the second to re = 
H co elve S200 
third $100 out of the stakes ror mt 
‘2 nominations, 
Second Race 
that have not won during either meeting: 
2100, second horse, R100: third horse, 850. 
‘ Phird Race The Tammany Cup, valne 31.500, adde 
on Weep Af ’ 2" ‘ ’ i 
Caine Sak amen O28 eel Pp. the second to & 


H 
Will6s; ¢ 


first hors 


cd with 16 nominations 


two miles, over eight hurdles ; $500 to first horse, $200 | Do you want a citnation as salesman at or near home. 


$5 TO $20 A DAY! 


to sell our new 7 strand White Wire Clothes Lines to 
cst Jor ever. Don't miss this chance. Sample free. 
Address diudson River Wire Works, 7 William St., 
| N. Y., or 16 Dearborn St,, Chicago. 


THE ALBION 





[May 20, 1871 





THE AL 


A WEEKLY JOURNAL 


and General News. 
PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY, 
AT $4.00 PER ANNUM, 


AT 39 PARK ROW, NEW YORK. 
The 


Premiums offered to Subscribers ha 


to the list on the annexed terms :— 
of SWISS AND ITALIAN SCENERY..... 


KENTUCKY see euas : 
The ALBIon with a Chromo of the HUDSON A 
SUNSET or BY MOONLIGHT. 


pared expressly for our Journal. 


imported from Italy for the ALBION 


These Premiums are superb works of Art, a 


each annual Subscriber, paying in advance, a 
mailed to any address postpaid. 
list of the engravings, of which two are offered 
subscriber for $5 00 per annum *— 


Cuaton’s QUEEN VICTORIA, 39x20 inches. 
Lueas’s PRINCE ALBERT, 39x26. 

ALLAN’s SIR WALTER SCOTT, 20x26. 
Srvarr’s WASHINGTON, 33x24. 
Marresdn’s BENJAMIN FRANKLIN, 28x21. 
Knicut’s LORD NELSON, 28x21. 

Buck.er’s ST. PAUL'S, LONDON, 24x36. 
Portrait or GEN'L. HAVELOCK, 30x22. 


ANCE SOCIETY, 24x30. 


21x27. 


Lanpseer’s DIGNITY AND IMPUDENCE, 38 


LANDsSEER’s DEER PASS, 25x33. 


Witxis’ COLUMBUS’ NEW WORLD, 22x30. 
Wanpesrorpe’s DR. KANE, 30x22. 
THE FIRST TRIAL BY JURY, 20x26. 


ing made for the ALBION, 33x25. 
“GUESS MY NAME,” 27x21. 
HOUSES OF PARLIAMENT, London, 21x13. 
DUKE OF WELLINGTON, 26x20. 
WINDSOR CASTLE, 14x21. 
BUCKINGHAM PALACE, 13x21. 
WESTMINSTER ABBEY, 13x21. 
PRINCE OF WALES, 12x9. 
THE CAPITOL AT WASHINGTON, 14x21. 
ERAL WASHINGTON, 2x22. 
QUEEN VICTORIA, 21415. 





Remittances to ensure safety should be m 
Proprietor of the Auton, or by Registered 
Cents, and the present system has been found 


postal authorities to be virtually an absolute 
tiou against losses by mail. 


BION. 


Of Literature, Art, Politics, Finance 


ways formed a prominent feature in the man- 
agement of this Popular Journal, and the following | 
arrangements for the current year will be welcome to 
our readers. Yielding to the wish generally expressed | fore publication. 
by our Subscribers, the following Chromos are 5 : 


The Apion with any one of four Chromos 


The Apion with a Chromo of DEXTER or 


These are Companion Pictures, and are being pre- 
The Atgion with a Chromo of FAUST AND 


MARGUERITE or of ROMEO AND JULIET, 
_.. $8 00 


Herntne’s THREE MEMBERS OF THE TEMPER- 
THE CASTLE OF ISCHIA, from Stanfield’s Picture. 


Wanpesrorpe’s MARY QUEEN OF SCOTS, 33x25. 
LANDsEER’s RETURN FROM HAWKING, 35x25. 


Wanpesronn's FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE, 33x25, 


THE FALLS OF NIAGARA, from an original draw- 


Post Office order, or check drawn to the order of the 


The registration fee has been reduced to Fifteen | of Eag' 


All Postmasters are ob- 


NEW BOOKS. 


G. W. Carleton & Co., 


PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK. 


eo 
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MILLBANK—Mary J. Holmes’ new novel will be 
published in a few days. It is the best book she has 
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BY JAMES MEW. 


Fair May! first month of milder airs, 
When little maids fold pinafores 
Rich with far meadows’ lavish stores, 
And grass grows lean in London squures : 


Fond nurse of piety and love !— 
For lovers read their ladies’ minds 
Tn thee; in thee the parson tinds 
Meet texts his mysteries to prove.— 


A thousand buds thine advent greet: 
Pale with desire thy primrose dies ; 
Faint cowslips, dappled with dark eyes, 
And violets watch thy coming feet. 


May! dreamy month of happy hours, 
Fill’d with the scent small hawthorn flings, 
With tender sound of insect wings 

From blushing snows of apple tlowers : 


Tn thy warm silent weary time 

Noon hears but whispers of wild bees ; 

The glowworm’s glimmering lamp Night sees 
Love-lit beneath thy balmy lime : 


Lilacs and tall laburnums bloom 
Por thee, turquoise and topaz shrines ; 
Thy poplar leaves show silver lines, 
Pure woven work of Nature's loom. 


Ah, May! though in thy lap there lies 
Our little life’s best, loveliest boon, 
Fickle as fair, in thy sweet eyes 

Tears sunny stiles succeed too soon. 


Too soon thy cuckoo-buds are gone, 
Thy marigold’s fierce fire is dead, 
Thy grass is mown, thy mirth is sped; 

And, as thy flowers fade one by one, — 


This is a truth the Preacher saith — 
So men fade hastening day by day— 
For other months there are than May— 
To winter of dark woes and death. 
—RBelgivavia, 


. 
THE LOVELS OF ARDEN. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “ LADY AUDLEY’'S SECRET,” ETC. 
(From Beigravia.) 
CHAPTER XtL—DANIEL GRANGER. 


After luncheon that day, Clarissa lost sight of Lady Laura. 
The Castle seemed particularly quiet on this afternoon. 
Nearly every one was out of doors playing croquet ; but Cla- 
rissa had begun to find croquet rather a wearisome business 
of late, and had excused herself on the plea of letters to 
write. She had not begun her letter writing yet, however, 
but was wandering about the house in a purposeless way— 
now standing still for a quarter of an hour at a time, looking 
out of a window, without being in the least degree conscious 
of the landseape she was looking at, and then pacing slowly 
up and down the long picture-gallery with a sense of relief in 
being alone. 

At last she roused herself from this absent dreamy state. 

“Jam too idle to write this afternoon,” she thought. “Tl 
go to the library and get a book.” 

The Hale library was Clarissa’s delight. It was a noble 
collection gathered by dead-and-gone owners of the Castle, 
and filled up with all the most famous modern works at the 
bidding of Mr. Armstrong, who gave his bookseller a standing 
order to supply everything that was proper, and rarely for his 
own individual amusement or instruction had recourse to any 
shelf but one which contained neat editions of the complete 
works of the Druid and Mr. Apperley, the “ Life of Assheton 
Smith,” and all the volumes of the original “ Sporting Maga- 
zine” bound in crimson russia. These, with “ Rufl’s Guide,” 
the “ Racing Calendar,” and a few volumes on farriery, sup- 
plied Mr. Armstrong’s literary necessities. But to Clarissa, 
for whom books were at once the pleasure and consolation of 
life, this library seemed a treasure-house of inexhaustible de- 


lights. Her father’s collection was of the choicest, but 
limited. Here she found everything she had heard of, and a! 


whole world of literature she had never dreamed of. She 
was not by any means a pedant or a blue-stocking, and it was 
naturally amongst the books of a lighter class she found the 
ehiet attraction ; but she was better read than most girls of 
her age, and better able to enjoy solid reading. 

To-day she was out of spirits, and came to the library for 
some relief from those vaguely painful thoughts that had op- 
pressed her lately. The room was so little affected by my 
lady’s butterfly guests, and she made sure of having it all to 
herself this afternoon, when the voices and laughter of the 
croquet-players, floating in at the open windows, told her 
that the sport was still at its height. 

She went into the room, and stopped suddenly a few paces 
from the doorway. A gentleman was standing before the 
wide empty fireplace, where there was a great dog-stove of 
ironwork and brass which consumed about half a ton of coal 
a day in winter; a tall ponderous-looking man, with his hands 
behind him, glancing downward with cold gray eyes, but not 
in the least degree inclining his stately head, to listen to Lady 
Laura Armstrong, who was seated on a sofa near him, 
fanning herself and prattling gaily after her usual vivacious 
manner. 

Clarissa started and drew back at sight of this tall 
stranger. 

“ Mr. Granger,” she thought, and tried to make her escape 
without being seen. 

The attempt was a failure. Lady Laura ealled to her. 

“ Who is that in a white dress? Miss Lovel, Iam sure.— 
Come here, Clary—what are you running away for? Let me 
present you to my friend Mr. Granger.—Mr. Granger, this is 
Miss Lovel, the Miss Loyel whose home and birthright for- 
tune has given to you.” : 


Mr. Granger bowed rather stiffly, and with the air of aman 
to whom a bow was a matter of business. 

“ T regret,” he said, “ to have robbed Miss Lovel of a home 
to which she was atrached. I regret still more that she will 
not avail herself of my desire to consider the park and 
grounds entirely at her disposal on all occasions. Nothing 
would give me greater pleasure than to see her use the place 
as if it were her own.” 

“ And nothing could be kinder than such a wish on your 
part,” exclaimed my lady approvingly. 

Clarissa lifted her eyes rather shyly to the rich man’s face. 
He was not aconnoisseur in feminine loveliness, but they 
struck him at once as very fine eyes. He was a connoisseur 
in pictures, and no mean judge of them, and those brilliant 
hazel eyes of Clarissa’s reminded him of a portrait by Velas- 
quez of which he was particularly proud. 

“ You are very kind,” she murmured ; “but—but there are 
some associations too painful to bear. The park would 
remind me so bitterly of all I have lost since I was a child.” 

She was thinking of her brother, and his disgrace—mis- 
fortune ; she did not even know which of these two it was that 
had robbed her of him. Mr. Granger looked at her wonder- 
ingly. Her words and manner seemed to betray a deeper 
feeling than he could have supposed involved in the loss of 
an estate. He was not a man of sentiment himself, and had 
gone through life attected only by its sternest realities. There 
was something rather too Rosa-Matildaish for his taste in this 
faltered speech of Clarissa’s ; but he thought her a very pretty 
girl nevertheless, and was inclined to look somewhat indul- 
gently upon a weakness he would have condemned without 
compunction in his daughter. Mr. Granger was a man who 
prided himself upon his strength of mind, and he had a very 
poor idea of the aristocratic exclusive recluse whose early 
extravagances had made him master of Arden Court. He 
had not seen Mr. Lovel half-a-dozen times in his life, for all 
business between those two that could be transacted by their 
respective lawyers had been so transacted ; but what he had 
seen of that pale careworn face, that fragile figure and some- 
what irritable manner, had led the ponderous streng-minded 
Daniel Granger to consider Marmaduke Lovel a very poor 
creature, 

He was interested in this predecessor of his nevertheless. 
A man must be harder than stone who can usurp another 
man’s home, and sit by another man’s hearthstone, without 
giving some thought to the exile he has ousted. Daniel 
Granger was not so hard as that, and he did profoundly pity 
the ruined gentleman he had deposed. Perhaps he was still 
more inclined to pity the ruined gentleman’s only daughter, 
who must needs sufier for the sins and errors of others. 

* Now, pray don’t run away, Clary,” eried Lady Laura, 
seeing Clarissa moving towards the door as if still anxious to 
escape. “ You came to look for some books, | know.—Miss 
Lovel is a very clever young lady, I assure you, Mr. Granger, 
and has read immensely.—Sit down, Clary; you shall take 
away an armful of books by and by, if you like.” 

Clarissa seated herself near my lady's sofa with a gracious 
submissive air which the owner of Arden Court thought a 
rather pretty kind of thing, in its way. He had a habit of 
classifying all young women in a’ general way with his own 
daughter, as if in possessing that one specimen of the female 
race he had a key to the whole species. His daughter was 
obedient, it was one of her chief virtues; but somehow there 
Was not quite such a graceful air in her small concessions as 
he perceived in this little submission of Miss Lovel's. 

Mr. Granger was rather a silent man; but my lady rattled 
on gaily in her accustomed style, and while that perennial 
stream of small-talk flowed on, Clarissa had Icisure to observe 
the usurper. 

He was a tall man, six feet high perhaps, with a powerful 
and somewhat bulky frame, broad shoulders, ahead ereet and 
firmly planted as an obelisk, and altogether an appearance 
which gave a general idea of strength. Tle was not a_bad- 
looking man by any means. His features were large and 
well cut, the mouth firm as iron, and unshadowed by beard 
or moustache; the eyes gray and clear, but very cold. Such 
aman could surely be cruel, Clarissa thought, with an inward 
shudder. He was a man who would have looked grand ina 
judge’s wig ; & man whose eyes and eyebrows, lowered upon 
some trembling delinquent, might have been almost as awful 
as Lord Thurlow’s. Even his own light-brown hair, faintly 
streaked with gray, which he wore rather long, had some- 
thing of a leonine air. 

Ile listened to Lady Laura’s trivial discourse with a manner 
which was no doubt meant to be gracious, but with no great 
show of interest. Once he went so far as to remark that the 
Castle gardens were looking very tine for so advanced a sea- 
son, andattended politely to my lady’s rather diffuse account 
of her triumphs in the orehid line. 

“T don’t pretend to understand much about those things,” 
he saidin his stately far-off way, as if he lived in some world 
quite remote from Lady Laura‘s, and of a superior rank in 
the catalogue of worlds. “ They are pretty and curious, no 
doubt. My daughter interests herself considerably in that 
sort of thing. We have a good deal of glass at Arden, more 
than I care about. My head man tells me that I must have 
grapes and pines all the year round; and since he insists up- 
on it, Tsubmit. But I imagine that a good many more of his 
pines find their way to Covent-garden than to my table.” 

Clarissa remembered the old kitchen-gardens at the Court 
in her father’s time, when the whole extent of “glass” was 
comprised by a couple of dilapidated eucumber-frames, and a 
queer little greenhouse in a corner, where she and her bro- 
ther had made some primitive experiments in horticulture, 
and where there was a particular race of spiders, the biggest 
specimens of the spidery species it had ever been her horror 
to encounter. 

“T wonder whether the little greenhouse is there still,” she 
thought. “O, no, no; battered down to the ground, of 
course, by this pompous man’s order. I don’t suppose I 
should know the dear old place, if I were to see it now.” 

“You are fond of botany, I suppose, Miss Lovel ? Mr. 
Granger asked presently, with a palpable effort. Ie was not 
an adept in small-talk, and though in the course of years of 
dinner-eating and dinner-giving he had been fooanently called 
upon to address his conversation to young ladies, he never 
opened his lips to one of the class without a sense of constraint 
and an obvious difficulty. He had all his life been most at 
home in men’s society, where the talk was of grave things, 
and was no bad talker when the question in hand was either 
commercial or political. But as a rich man cannot go through 
life without being cultivated more or less by the frivolous 
herd, Mr. Granger had been compelled to conform himself 
somehow to the requirements of civilised society, and to talk 
in his stiff bald way of things which he neither understood 
nor cared for. 

“Tam fond of flowers,” Clarissa answered, “ but I really 
know nothing of botany. J would always rather paint them 
than anatomise them.” 















































































“Indeed! Painting is a delightful occupation for a young 
lady. My daughter sketches a little, but I cannot say that she 
has any remarkable talent that way. She has been well 
taught, of course.” 

“You will find Miss Lovel quite a first-rate artist,” said 
Lady Laura, pleased to praise her favorite. “I really know 
no one of her age with such a marked genius for art. “Every- 
body observes it.” And then, half afraid that this praise 
might seem to depreciate Miss Granger, the good-natured 
chatelaine went on, “ Your daughter illuminates, ! daresay ?” 

“Well, yes, I suppose so, Lady Laura. I know ‘that 
Sophia does some messy kind of work involving the use of 
gums and colors. I have seen her engaged in it sometimes. 
And there are scriptural texts on the walls of our poor-schools 
which I conclude are her work. young woman cannot 
have too many pursuits. I like to see my daughter occupied.” 

“ Miss Granger reads a good deal, I suppose, like Clarissa,” 
Lady Laura hazarded. 

“ No, I cannot say that she does. My daughter's habits are 
active and energetic, rather than studious. Nor should | en- 
courage her in giving much time to literature, unless the 
works she read were of a very solid character. I have never 
found anything great achieved by reading men of my own 
acquaintance ; and directly I hear that a man is never so 
happy as in his library, I put him down as a man whose life 
will be a failure.” 

“But the great men of our day have generally been men 
of wide reading, have they not?” 

“T think not, Lady Laura. They have been men who have 
made a little learning go a long way. Of course there are 
numerous exceptions amongst the highest class of all—states- 
men, and so on. But for success in active life, [ take it, a 
man cannot have his brain too clear of waste rubbish in the 
way of book-learning. He wants all his intellectual coin in 
his current account, you see, ready for immediate use, not in- 
vested in out-of-the-way corners, where he can’t get at it.” 
While Mr. Granger and my lady were arguing this ques- 
tion, Clarissa went to the bookshelves and amused herself 
hunting for some attractive volumes. Daniel Granger 
followed the slender girlish figure with curiouseyes. Nothing 
could have been more unexpected than this meeting with 
Marmaduke Lovel’s daughter. He had done his best, in the 
first year or so of his residence at the Court, to cultivate 
friendly relations with Mr. Lovel, and had most completely 
failed in that well-meant attempt. Some men in Mr. Gran- 
ger’s position might have been piqued by this coldness. But 
Daniel Granger was not such a one; be was not given to un- 
dervalue the advantage of his friendship or patronage. A 
career of unbroken prosperity, and a character by nature 
self-contained and strong-willed, combined to sustain his be- 
lief in himself. He could not for a moment conceive that 
Mr. Lovel declined his acquaintance as a thing not worth hav- 
ing. He therefore concluded that the banished lord of Arden 
felt his loss too keenly to endure to look upon his successor’s 
happiness, and he pitied him accordingly. It would have 
been the one last drop of bitterness in Marmaduke Lovel’s 
cup to know that this man did pity him. Having thus failed 
in cultivating anything approaching intimacy with the father, 
Mr. Granger was so much the more disposed to feel an in- 
terest—half curious, half compassionate—in the daughter. 
From the characterless ranks of young-lady-hood this par- 
ticular damsel stood out with unwonted distinctness, He 
found his mind wandering a little as he tried to talk with 
Lady Laura. He could not help watching the graceful figure 
yonder, the slim white-robed figure standing out so sharply 
against the dark background of carved oaken bookshelves. 

Clarissa selected a couple of volumes to carry away witli 
her presently, and then came back to her seat by Lady Laura’s 
sofa. She did not want to appear rude to Mr. Granger, or to 
disoblige her kind friend, who for some reason or otherfwas 
evidently anxious she should remain, or she would have been 
only too glad to run away to her own room. 

The talk went on. My lady was confidential after her 
manner, communicating her family affairs to Danicl Granger 
as freely as she might have done if he had been an uncle or 
an executor. She told him about her sister's approaching 
marriage and George Fairfax’s expectations. 

“They will have to begin life upon an income that I dare 
say you would think barely sufficient for bread and cheese,” 
she said. : 

Mr. Granger shook his head, and murmured that his own 
personal requirements could be satisfied for thirty shillings a 
week. 

“J daresay. It is generally the case with millionaires. 
They give four hundred a year toa cook, and dine upon a 
mutton-chop or a boiled chicken, But really Mr. Fairfax and 
Geraldine will be almost poor at first; only my sister has 
fortunately no taste for display, and George must have sown 
all his wild-oats by this time.  Lexpect them to be a model 
couple, they are so thoroughly attached to each other. 

Clarissa opened one of her volumes and bent over it at this 
juncture. Was this really true? Did Lady Laura believe what 
she said? Was that problem which she had been perpetually 
trying to solve lately so very simple, after all, and only a per- 
plexity to her own weak powers of reason? Lady Laura 
must be the best judge, of course, and she was surely too 
warin-hearted a woman to takea conventional view of things, 
or to rejoice in a mere marriage of convenience. No, it must 
be true. They really did love each other, these two, and that 
utter absence of all those small signs and tokens of attach- 
ment which Clarissa had expected to see was only a charac 
teristic of good taste. That which she had taken for cold- 
ness was merely a natural reserve, which atonce proved their 
superior bree‘ling and rebuked her own vulgar curiosity, 

From the question of the coming marriage Lady Laura flew 
to the lighter subject of the ball. ; 

“T hope Miss Granger has bought a ball-dress. T told her 
all about our ball in my last note.” sf Ss 

“T believe she has provided herself for the occasion,” re 
plied Mr. Granger. “1 know there was an extra trunk, to 
which I objected when my people were packing the luggage. 
Sophia is not usually extravagant in the matter of dress. She 
has a fair allowance, of course, and liberty to exceed it on 
occasion; but I believe she spends more upon her school- 
children and pensioners in the village than on her toilet. 

“Your ideas on the subject of costume are not quite so 
wide as Mr. Brummel’s, I suppose,” said my lady. “Do you 
remember his reply, when an anxious mother asked him what 
she ought to allow her son for dress ? ; ae Te 

Mr. Granger did not spoil my lady's delight in telling an 
anecdote by remembering ; and he was a man who w ould 
have conscientiously declared his familiarity with the story, 
had he known it. . we 

“<Tt might be done on eight hundred a year, madam,’ re- 
plied Brummel, ‘ with the strictest economy. 

Mr. Granger gave a single-knock kind of laugh. 

“ Curions fellow, that Brummel,” he said. “I remember see- 





ing him at Caen, when 1 was travelling as a young man.” 
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And so the conversation meandered on, my lady _persis- 
tently lively in her pleasant commonplace “= Mr. Granger 
still more commonplace, and notatall lively. Clarissa thought 
that hour and a half in the library the longest she had ever 
spent in her life. How different from that afternoon in the 
same room when George Fairfax had looked at his watch and 
declared the Castle bell must be wrong! 

That infallible bell rang at last—a welcome sound to Cla- 
rissa, and perhaps not altogether unwelcome to Lady Laura 
and Mr. Granger, who had more than once sympathised in a 
smothered yawn. 

(To be continued.) 


—_—»—_——— 


THE BESIEGED RESIDENT. 


Of all newspaper correspondents during the late struggle, 
beyond all question the most popular was that gentleman 
“attached” to the Daily News, who has been designated, or 
has designated himself, above all the imprisoned millions of 
Paris, as The Besieged Resident. While other writers took 
the side of Prussia or of France, this lively individual laughed 
at both those powers, and may be credited with having been 
the first of his species who has taken persistently a humorous 
view of war. Not that he ‘has shown himself without feelin 
or opinions of his own, but he has subordinated them, an 
even made them useful to accomplish his main purpose of 
being amusing. He describes the bombardment, as it were, 
phonetically, by letting off a series of good jokes; and his 
account of the sorties are in themselves Sallies. This me- 
thod of treating so serious a subject, however cleverly it 
might be handled, would yet be intolerable but for the good 
sense which in reality underlies the whole narration ; for the 
genuine contempt which he entertains for hollowness in man 
or deed, no matter how magnificent may be the sound emit- 
ted; and for the aptitude which he almost always evinces 
for hitting the right nail on the head. If he be not young, 
he is one of those men whom freedom from care and toil has 
has enabled to retain the high spirits of youth; and if he 
seems somewhat to lack the quality of mind or morals which 
we call “ principle,” his impulses are good—and he has plenty 
of them. While other correspondents rise up early, and eat 
the bread of sorrow, in order to witness events, the Besieged 
Resident lies abed, breakfasts on the fat—or, at all events, on 
the best lean of the land (though it be but horse or donkey), 
and then goes out with his hands in his pockets to study 
character. The only part of his narrative which we beg to 
doubt is where be describes himself as being in actual want; 
he is obviously what Mr. Carlyle calls a “gilt youth ;” and 
though of democratic proclivities, we very much doubt whe- 
ther he ever did a day’s work in his life, or ever earned—ex- 
cept perhaps at the whist-table—a shilling. However, his 
account’ of his own troubles, like all the rest he writes, is 
amusing, and may, without doubt, be an accurate description 
of what was the case with many others of his fellow-captives 
by the end of December. 

“My banker has withdrawn from Paris, and his represen- 
tative declines to look at my bill, though I offer ruinous inte- 
rest. As for friends, they are all in a like condition, for no 
one expected the siege to last so long. At my hotel, need I 
observe that I do not now pay my bill—but in hotels the 
guests may ring in vain now for food. I sleep on credit in 
a gorgeous bed—a pauper. The room is large; I wish it 
were smaller, for the firewood comes from trees just cut down, 
and it takes an hour to get the logs to light, and then they 
only smoulder and emit no heat. The thermometer in my 
grand room, with its silken curtains, is usually at freezing- 
point. Then my clothes—I am seedy, very seedy. When I 
call upon a friend, the porter eyes me distrustfully. In the 
streets, the beggars never ask me for alms; on the contrary, 
they eye me suspiciously when I approach them, as a_possi- 
ble competitor. The other day, t had some newspapers in 
my hand—an old gentleman took one from me, and paid me 
for it. I had read it, so I pocketed the halfpence. My 
wardrobe is scanty; like the sage, emnia mea mecum porto. 
I had been absent from Paris before the siege, and IT returned 
with a small bag. It is difficult to find a tailor who will 
work, and even if he did, | could not send him my one suit 
to mend, for what should I wear in the meantime? Decency 
forbids it. My pea-jacket is torn and threadbare; my trou- 
sers are frayed atthe bottom, and of many colors, like Jo- 
seph’s coat. As for my linen, [ will only say that the washer- 
women have struck work, as they have no fuel. I believe 
my shirt was once white, but 1 am not sure. I invested, a 
few weeks age, ina pair of cheap boots; they are my tor- 
ment; they have split in various places, and I wear a_ pair of 
gaiters—purple, like those of a respectable ecclesiastic—to 
cover the rents. I bought them on the Boulevard, and at the 
same stall | bought a bright blue handkerchief, which was 
going cheap—this I wear round my neck. My upper man 
resembles that of a dog-stealer; my lower man that of a 
bishop. My buttons are turning my hair gray. . . . For m 
food, I allowance myself, in aie to eke out as long as possi- 
ble my resources. I dine and breakfast at a second-class res- 
taurant. Cat, dog, rat, and horse are very well as novelties, 
but taken habitually, they do not assimilate with my inner 
man. Horse, doctors say, is heating; I only wish it would 
heat me. I give this description of my existence, as it is that 
of many others. Those who have means, and those who 
oe none, unless these means are in Paris, row in the same 

vat.” 

Our Besieged Resident protests elsewhere that} he shall 
never see a donkey without thinking of a Prussian—grate- 
fully; and recommends us, in case we should fall out with 
our jackass, not to beat him, but to eat him. “The flesh of 
this obstinate quadruped is delicions—in color like mutton, 
firm and savory.” It was an inducement to go out to dinner 
when it was known that there would be donkey at table, just 
as one might say to one’s self at home: “Since there is to be 
venison, though Jones's parties are stupid, I shall go.” So 
early as the first week in November, a good fat cat cost 
twenty francs, and “those that remained to us were exceed- 
ingly wild.” He has a selmi of rats for breakfast, and pro- 
nounces it admirable—* something between frog and rabbit. 
The correspondents of two of your contemporaries were with 
me. One of them, after some hesitation, allowed me to help 
him toa leg, and after eating it, was as anxious for more as 2 
terrier.” The other (whose newspaper was perhaps notorious 
for change of politics) had too much delicacy of mind to 
touch the rat. Fat from the sewers, this dainty fetched at 
that time one franc fifty centimes. The animals in the Jar- 
dine des Plantes were becoming scarce, and kangaroo was 
priced at twelve francs the pound. Our Besieged Resident 
had the privilege of being asked to eat mufflon, an animal only 
found in Corsi¢a. \“ I can only describe it as tasting of mufflon 
and nothing else. It was not absolutely bad, but I do not 
think I should take up my residence in Corsica to feed); 
ually upon it.’ He goes to see what is doing in the 
a fricud wis las left Paris. 


Y | They will point to the animal kingdom, and show, as a near! 


that they had been unable to obtain even bread for three days; 
and that the last time he had presented his ration ticket, he 
had been given about half an inch of cheese. *‘* How do you 
live, then?’ I asked. After looking mysteriously round, 
to see that no one was watching, he took me down into the 
cellar, and showed me a quantity of meatin barrel. “It is 
half a horse,” he said, in the tone of a man who is showing 
some one the corpse of his murdered victim. “A neighbor- 
ing workman killed him, and wesalted him down, and divid- 
ed it.” Then he opened a closet, in which sata large cat. 
“Tam fattening her up,” he said,“ for Christmas-day; we 
mean to serve her up surrounded with mice, like sausages.” ’ 
—Chambers’ Journal. 

—____—_ 

INCOGNITA. 

BY ROBERT DUNCAN. 


Each morning when the flowers are By 
And king-cups hold a draught of dew, 
I meet my little Queen of May 
With face and eyes forever new. 
Each changeful grace I fondly see, 
And yet she never looks at me. 


The silver willows softly weep 
To see her pass so —s there, 

Where sunbeams through the branches peep 
In chequered gleams upon her hair. 

And she to me’s a morning gleam 

That goes and leaves me in a dream. 


I dream of things that may not be ; 
I look on scenes that never were; 
Ah, thou unknown, hast raised to me 
A vision for the eye too fair! 
To know ms path forever thine, 
To feel thy little hand in mine. 


—— 
POPPING THE QUESTION. 


If the emancipation of women were complete, if perfect 
equality were established between husband and wife by the 
law, as it is already by the best moral instincts, would it affect 
the interesting subject of popping the question? Or would 
the initiative remain, as hitherto, with the male? There are 
of course many whose opinions and sentiments are so entirely 
fashioned by custom, that the mere discussion of such a ques- 
tion may appear absurd and offensive, but they should not 
object to consider the rational ground upon which their opin- 
ions can be defended. One circumstance alone, in the pre- 
sent state of the relation of the sexes, is almost decisive. 
Marriage, generally speaking, has a pecuniary value to women. 
To many it is the sole means of livelihood. It would, there- 
fore, be indelicate for women to propose to men, because they 
would be open to the suspicion of entertaining sinister motives. 
They would be accused of mercenary intentions, and of pro- 
faning the holy temple of matrimony by bringing into it the 
money-changers. The money-changers cannot, in the present 
state of society, be altogether driven out, but their presence 
is felt as a skeleton at a feast, as an ugly fact to be oe out 
of sight. This is the way society proceeds. When it cannot 
get rid of the sepulchre, it puts on white paint. When it 
cannot destroy the carrion, it hides its head in the sand. Thus 
a mercenary element in marriage is felt as degrading; it 
nevertheless cannot be expelled ; it is therefore ignored. All 
etiquette proceeds on the assumption that it does not exist. 
But if a woman in needy circumstances were permitted to 
send round circulars by her rich friends acquainting them 
with her qualifications for matrimony and her readiness to 
enter it, the polite fiction could not be kept up. The male 
prerogative of popping the question may according] ly be traced 
to the pecuniary responsibilities it may entail. 

The accuracy of this reasoning can be tested. In the case 
of one woman only is the position of the husband, by law, in- 
ferior to that of the wife. The Queen stands pre-eminent as 
an instance of a woman taking nothing by marriage. The 
usual situation of the parties is therefore reversed. It is the 
husband, not the wife, that obtains an advantage by marriage. 
If we have reasoned correctly, it would be indelicate for a 
man to ask the Queen in marriage, just as in other cases it 
would be indelicate for women to ask men. Now it is a sin- 
gular fact that, in this case, etiquette prescribes that the Queen 
shall pop the question. We do not know whether the same 
rule applies to princesses, but it is interesting to observe that 
a reply to congratulations offered on the late marriage was 
made by the Princess Louise on behalf of herself and the 
Marquis of Lorne. Great is sex, but still greater is rank. 

There are some to whom this explanation of the male pre- 
rogative will not be satisfactory, in whose eyes the glorious 
privilege of the Queen will appear a disagreeable anomally, 
though it may be excusable in a person of her exalted rank. 


universal rule, that the male seeks the female ; and they will 
declare that the prerogative of popping the question springs 
from an ineradicable diflerence in the constitution of the 
sexes. Nay, they will even say that the love of woman is 
essentially responsive ; that it is, in fact, a sort of gratitude. 
If the woman falls in love first, she is, in their eyes, guilty 
almost of a crime. The simile they delight to employ, of a 
plant whose tendrils cling for support, implies the same 
theory ; for the power of climbing cannot actively be called 
forth until there is something round which to climb. A 
woman ought to wait until she is asked, and she ought not to 
love until she is loved. If this were stated merely as a rule 
of prudence to guide young ladies, no objection could be 
taken to it. Women incur a greater risk by taking the first 
step. Unless they adroitly manage to conceal the full extent 
of their interest, they may defeat their object. They must 
leave a“ margin of uncertainty,” so as to compel a pursuit, 
because nowhere more than in love affairs is the difficult sup- 
posed to be identical with the precious. Without some assis- 
tance from the arts of coquetry, love seldom rises to fever- 
heat. On the other hand, some men are so complaisant that 
they could not refuse to marry a woman who fell in love 
with them, if they had not already lost their hearts. The 
same frailty that turns off some, attracts others: and there 
are many instances where women, by the perseverance of 
their love, have won the hands of men, even when they 
have failed to subjugate their hearts. 

The notion that woman's love is, or rather ought to be 
responsive is somewhat unfair. The minds of women are 
more occupied with marriage and its preliminaries than 
men’s; they have no great competing interests. Men, as a 
rule, have so many sources of pleasure and employment, 


no pleasure is thought worthy of comparison with love. 
Novelists, with an eye to profits, harp on the same theme, 
because they know it is so much easier to excite interest upon 
that subject than upon any other; and girls read till their 
poor nerves become either morbidly sensitive or hopelessly 
benumbed. Yet so inconsistent is society, that while per- 
mitting and even encouraging the perusal of novels, it con- 
demns the unlucky girls who attempt to put in practice the 
lessons so assiduously instilled into them. Girls are educated 
in a manner highly calculated to inflame their passions, and 
yet are told it is their first duty to keep them sternly repressed 
in a box, until some one is good enough to come with a key. 
We suspect, however, that society is not guilty of inconsis- 
tency, but of cruclty. It takes the right means to the end in 
view, and it does not scruple about the painfulness of the 
means. It adopts the sort of education to fit women for wo | 
man who may turn up; love-hunger is artificially stimulated, 
so that they may be glad to love ws go Considering the 
dearth of men in the matrimonial market, there is a cruel 
shrewdness in this policy. Society may, in fact, be compared 
to a manufacturer of champagne. He purposely contrives to 
generate more gas in the bottles than many of them can 
stand, but he does not mind a few breakages, provided those 
he manages to sell are full of life when the cork is with- 
drawn.— Examiner. 


THE USE OF RIDICULE. 


The question whether ridicule is a proper test of truth pro- 
duced a petty controversy in a former generation. Shaftes- 
bury chose to assert in the Characteristics that we had “in 
the main a witty good-humored religion,” and he consis- 
tently argued that wit was a fair weapon to employ in_theo- 
logical disputes. Probably the meaning of tie assertion in 
his mouth was that dices was the most effective mode of 
encountering “ enthusiasm”—the term of abuse applied by 
our phlegmatic ancestors to any demonstrative form of religi- 
ous faith. Taken in that sense, the theory may be considered 
as a kind of anticipatory apology for Voltaire. To laugh at 
everything held sacred by other people is a practice which 
certainly requires some defence ; and that defence was sup- 
plied in the assumption that whatever is, or may be made to 
seem, absurd must be false. Pure and refined truth would 
remain after the incrustation of error had been taken away 
by the acid of sarcasm. There is perhaps something plausible 
in this theory, though its constant abuse has made the inverse 
doctrine more generally popular. As a rule, there are no 
words hard enough for anybody who ventures to appeal in 
serious matters to our sense of the ridiculous. The laughin 
philosopher is almost universally scouted. We are warne 
to refrain from anything savoring of humor, not merely in 
treating of sacred subjects, where it must be admitted that 
humor would be almost always out of place, but even in dis- 
cussing political or social or artistic theories. We are bound 
to preserve a grave countenance on pain of being denounced 
as heartless cynics. A smile is thought to be a covert sneer, 
and a hearty laugh a piece of gross buffoonery. All serious 
topics are to be treated after the fashion of a biue-book, unless 
we would scandalize what are called earnest-minded people. 
Anybody who has once permitted himself a quiet jest at the 
expense of woman’s rights, or Mr. Hare’s scheme of represen- 
tation, or any of the peculiarities of the ideal working man, 
has, as it were, the mark of the beast set upon him, and must 
submit to be shunned by all true believers. We are still al- 
lowed to laugh occasionally at a Cabinet Minister or a Poor- 
law Guardian ; but we are sensible that even that degree of 
license is regarded with much suspicion. Probably our 
growing strictness is owing in some measure to the greater 
part taken by women in public discussions. Very few wo- 
men—if we may venture to make so bold an assertion—have 
really much enjoyment of humor; and, on the other hand, 
they have a supertluity of reverence. If even they take the 
part claimed for them by some of their advocates, the fact 
that a candidate has even permitted himself to make a joke 
upon a serious subject will probably be regarded asa fatal 
disqualification. The same tendency is equally marked in 
the classes which are beginning to govern us. A capacity 
for appreciating irony or sarcasm implies a certain amount of 
cultivation. It is plain that the simple-minded persons for 
whom the Daily Telegraph displays its eloquence must be 
totally impermeable to any of the finer forms of ridicule. 
They can indeed understand Dickens's jokes, for the direct 
and tangible nature of his humor was one great cause of his 
amazing popularity. They appreciate a witticism which 
openly puts itself forward as a witticism; but anything like 
persiflage or delicate irony is apt to be thrown away upon 
them. Addison or Swift, writing for a select audience, could 
count with tolerable certainty upon their readers taking their 
point. The ironical method has curiously gone out of fashion 
since those days. It was not then necessary to write in large 
letters under a facetious saying, This is a joke; and Swift, 
for example, could recommend the cooking of babies without 
being taken for a cannibal in good sober earnest. In other 
words, though there is certainly a superabundance of profess- 
edly funny writing—and very depressed fun it often is to a 
well-reguiated mind—the field of the humorist is terribly 
narrowed. Unless he is content to confine himself to a smail 
minority, he must be as solemn as a sermon, or he must push 
his fun to the borders of buffoonery. The keen irony which 
was supposed to be a useful weapon in the pursuit of truth is 
thrown away upon a large proportion of the public. They 
resemble the man in the legend who was cut in two by a 
sword so sharp that he was quite unconscious of any disar- 
rangement in his internal organ; or, possibly, the armor 
with which they are invested is strong enough to resist any 
mortal weapons; it is of the kind which even the gods are 
supposed to have some trouble in assaulting. 

And yet, if we may venture to reopen an ancient contro- 
versy, we are half inclined to think that the use of ridicule, 
even in serious questions, is not of necessity ¢eriminal. We 
are of course well aware that many people infinitely prefer 
bombast, and would not surrender a page of the Davly Tele- 
graph for volumes of the most delicate satire. They are 
somehow uneasy in the presence of ridicule, and regard it as 
a dangerous explosive compound, which may go off unex- 
pectedly in any direction. And of course it must be admit- 
ted that the field within which the method is properly 
applicable has very definite limits. Ridicule, for example, 
as applied to scientific questions, is not very likely to be on 
the right side. It struck our ancestors as inconceivably 
ludicrous to maintain that the earth went round the sun, or 
that there were human beings who walked and lived with 
their feet instead of their heads pointing to our zenith. At 





that the love-hunger does not prey upon them. The whole 





education of women is more emotional. They delight more 


‘hit-| in poetry, or, perhaps, we should say, in novels—reading of 
et ) house of |a highly inflammatory description. 
Phe servant in charge told him cited by highly overd: 


r Young ladies are ex- 
awn pictures of pre-connubial felicity ; ' 





the present day, when we hear Mr. Darwin ridiculed on ac 
count of the palpable absurdity of supposing that apes could 
have been our ancestors, we feel that the simple appeal to 
vulgar prejudice is not a good method of stimulating a philo- 
sophical spirit of inquiry. It is the old story of coxcombs 
vanquishing “ Berkeley with a grin.”"—Suturday Review. 
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MR. NIGHTINGALE’S 
BY R. H. HORNE. 

A —— play, however slight, devised and written by the | 
combined humor and skill of two such admirable amateur | 
actors and such popular writers as the late Charles Dickens | 
and the laie editor of Punch, could not fail to be peculiarly 
interesting; how much more so when we know that the) 
characters introduced on the scene were expressly invented 
and adopted with a view to the special histrionic talents of | 
the two eminent persons who enacted the piece, and when we | 
also know but too sadly that neither of them can ever again | 
be seen in any earthly form. This very amusing production 
was written for the after-piece to Lord Lytton’s comedy of | 
“Not so Bad as we Seem; or, Many Sides to a Character,” | 
and was enacted for the first time at Devonshire House, on | 
the night which inaugurated the series of amateur performances 
in aid of the fund proposed to be raised for the foundation of | 
“ The Guild of Literature and Art.” It was never published, | 
and a few copies only were printed and circulated sete the | 
members of the “ Guild.” But, like the possessors, they have 
all drifted away on the surges of time, and whoever would 
revert to the piece has very little chance of getting any copy, 
or fragment of a copy, to assist his memory. 

The plot was so very slight as scarcely to merit the name, 
but the principal characters were of a kind never to be for- 
gotten. These principal characters were eleven in number, 
of which Mark Lemon personated three, Mr. Dickens tive, 
and the late Augustus Egg, R.A., one—and a very remarkable 
one it was. The remaining characters are of little moment, 
-_ in truth, we forget who it was that played Mr. Nightin- 

e. 

The piece opened with the entrance of Mark Lemon, dress- 
ed as a German student, travelling after the manner of Wil- 
helm Meister on his “ art-apprenticeship.” The scene, how- 
ever, Was the private parlor of an English country inn; and 
it was at once discovered that the apparent student was a 
strolling player who had adopted that disguise in order to 
practise the not very uncommon, yet by no means easy, art 
of “living by his wits.” Mark’s portly figure was covered 
with a nankeen summer blouse, having a broad leather belt 
round the waist, or the place where a waist should be; and 
on his head he wore a German cap with a great peak, which 
did but little to shade his large, round, sunbrowned, smiling 
face. On his first entrance he gave the effect of an over- 

‘own schoolboy; but when he came close down tothe lamps 
it was evident that he was a fully developed rogue. He wore 
travelling boots; a German qversack, or leather wallet, dan- 
gled from his belt, and he carried an unmistakable English 
carpet-bag, which he rapidly and rather furtively, deposited 
under a table on one side of the room 

He now made a brief soliloquy, illustrated with a richly 
humorous expression of countenance, to the following effect: 
—‘ He was not at present a member of a company of strol- 
ling players, but he kept better company—to wit, his own— 
and he was now strolling, not to please others by playing for 
them, but to play upon them to please himself; and the more 


they paid the better Ae was pleased; them was his sentiments. 
But, at the present moment, unfortunately, he was quite out 
of cash, and, as was sure to happen when he was penniless, he 
felt more than usually hungry. For this reason he had natu- 
rally entered an inn, as the proper place for satisfying hun- 





ger; and when that sacred duty had been performed, he 
would consider by what means the bill was to be paid. Could 
any man do more ?” 

saying, he seated himself at a side-table, and, after run- 
ning over an imaginary larder, he resolved on ordering a good 
dinner, and forthwith rang the bell. As no waiter made an 
appearance, he rang again vigorously; and yet a third time 
he had to ring. The individual who then entered was greeted 
with a round of smiles, as well as general applause ; and be 
it here cbserved that this most courtly audience did by no 
means affect to be too fine to give way to their feelings by 
plaudits, for they applauded everything that pleased them. 
Of course they all recognised Sam Weller, and Mr. Dickens 
as the impersonator. 

“ Are you the waiter, or the groom, or what—of this inn ?” 
demanded the German student, affecting rather a high air. 

“ Well, Sir,” said Sam, “I’m a half-waiter, and a sort of a 
half-boot.” 

“ Ah—indeed. This seems rather a humble kind of an inn, 
my man. Is there any corn in Egypt?” 

“ Don’t know, Sir; but we've got some here—quite enough 
for any ’orse you may ‘ire for the day.” 

“Ahem! You misunderstand me, young man; J am the 
— inquiring for corn. What's the state of the larder, 
eh?’ 

“Well, Sir, there’s the not wery shapely remains of a round 
o’ boiled beef, as was ‘ot the day afore yesterday ; and there’s 
the back and drumsticks of a seasonabie old goose; and— 
and—why, Jemmy!—Jemmy Daddleham, is that you? I 
thought I know’d you !” 

It turns out that Sam Weller was at one time a member of 
a company of strolling players, and now recognizes in the 
German student Mr. James Daddleham, the leading tragedian 
of that company. Sam quickly disappears, in order to bring 
some refreshment for the famishing “ star,’ who falls into a 
train of sentimental absurdity during his absence. 

Sam Weller speedily returns, bringing with him a tray. He 
spreads the cloth on the little side-table, and “in no time” itis 
seen covered with beef and bread and bottles and plates and 
a couple of tankards. This done, Sam seats himself at the 
table, opposite the eminent tragedian, who falls to with every 
demonstration of hunger and delight. Eating heartily, and 
drinking to match, always gives great pleasure to a British 
audience ; and this most refined of audiences proved no ex- 
ception While the “star” was recruiting himself, Sam con- 
tented himself by responding to friendly pledges with the 
tankard, and by various amusing references to their strolling 
days, and to the characters impersonated by the “ world-re- 
nowned” Mr. Daddleham, especially some of his tragic parts, 
concerning which Sam alternately flattered him with prepos- 
terous compliments, and startled him by equivocal commen- 
taries. For instance: 

“O, Sir,” said Sam, “ what a ’Amlet yourn was! Shall we 
ever again see such a ’Amlet ?” 

“You think it was good, do you, Sam ?” 

“ Good, Sir! good’s no word for it.” 

“Ah!” said Mr. Daddleham, with affected modesty, lay- 
ing down his knife and fork, and looking down sentimen- 
tally at his portly corporation; “yes, Sam; I think there 
was something in my Hamlet.” 

“Yes, and something of you, too, Sir.” 


This ridiculous compliment to his unsuitable figure of | hope and his father’s pride, and no one as I knows on’s joy. 
course upset the previous eulogy. The conversation then | And the name as was guv to this blessedest of infants, and 
dropped into melodrama, and Sam referred to a certain|vorked in best Vitechapel mixed, upon a pin-cushion, were 
piece in which they had fought a dreadful combat together | Abjalom, after his own parential father, Mr. Nightingale,and 
in a wood. This enlivening recollection induced a mutual | likewise Mr. Skylark who no otherwise than by being guv to 


! 

draught from the foaming tankard; and Sam, exclaiming, 
“Ah, those wos the days, Sir—them wos!” regretted they 
Hereupon 
‘Mr. Daddleham informed Sam that it could very easily be 


could not fight that celebrated combat again. 


fought again. 

“When, Sir?” said Sam, eagerly. 

“ Now, Sam!” 

“ Where the place, Sir?” 

“ Not ‘ upon the heath,’ but on these very boards.” 

“ These !” 

“Yes, these, Sam. Behold yonder carpet bag, there!” 
“Ha! under the table! see it all. That bag con- 
tains ig 





“It does—it does! all the theatrical properties now left me 


by invidious fate.” 

The eminent ineog. now rushed across to his carpet bag, 
and from its well-stuffed paunch hurriedly disengaged and 
extracted two melo-dramatic short swords. Sam eagerly seized 
one of these weapons, and a sanguinary combat of the unique 
old school of popular melo-drama at once commenced, in 
process of which every outrageous and ridiculous stage busi- 
ness of that class was carried to the utmost perfection. First, 
they prowled round and round each other—now darting in, 
very nearly, and as suddenly starting back; next a passing 
cut is exchanged, then two or three cuts, the swords emitting 
sparks, and the combatants uttering strange guttural sounds, 
breathing hard, and showing their teeth at each other like 
hungry wolves. At last they close, and strike and parry to a 
regular measured time, till gradually you find they are beat- 
ing a sort of time very like the one known as Lodoiska in 
the Lancer Quadrilles. After this they strike at the calves 
of each other's legs by alternate back stroke and parry, and 
then Sam springs upon Mr. Daddleham’s left hip, and deals 
a succession of blows downwards at his head, all parried, of 
course, with ludicrous precision. Finally, the sword of Sam 
is passed under one of his antagonist’s arms, who thereupon 
exhibits the agonies of being run through the body, but 
nevertheless comes again and again to receive the same mor- 
tal wound; in fact, he comes, though fainter and fainter each 
time, till Sam is at length so exhausted with running through 
such a fat body that he reels backward fainting just as his 
antagonist falls with a last gasp and a bump upon the stage 
that convulses the whole audience with laughter. After this 
they return panting to the table, and recruit themselves with 
another tankard of ale, over which some conversation takes 
place, introductory of the plot of the piece, such as it is, and 
the two quondam strollers separate. 

Another of the characters in this piece was a hypochon- 
driac, played by Mr. Dickens, for whom a certain renowned 
Doctor (a quack, of course) had prescribed repeated doses, 
day and night, of mustard and milk. The sick gentleman, 
seated in a great high-backed, padded arm-chair, went through 
a rambling discourse, continually interrupted by spasmodic 
contortions, which he accompanied with declarations such as, 
“ That's the mustard! I know by the hot, biting pang! Ha! 


that’s the milk! I’m sure that must be the milk by the grip- 


ing! The sour curds are now in full—Oh !—there’s the mus- 
tard again !—come to—come to—come to correct the milk, as 
the Doctor said it would.” 

At this painful crisis Mark Lemon enters as the great Doc- 
tor. His make-up is altogether admirable. 
dress; with knee-smalls, black silk stockings, gilt knee- 
buckles, and gilt shoe-buckles; black silk vest, with very 
large white shirt-frill, and a mock-diamond pin. 
— 
necke 


tle, 


discourse he delivered was in the following strain :— 

“Yes, yes—ah, yes, my friend—calm 
—be quite calm. What you are suffering from at this 
moment is simply the pervestigation of the lacteal mustar- 
dine panacea, acting diagonally and hydrodynamically upon 
the vesicular and nervine systems, and thence sympatheti- 
cally upon the periosteum. But be calm—be quite calm. We 
shall very soon—yes—let me feel your pulse ! 


I've left it at my nephew’s 
count as well without it. 


medicine. 


the astrobolic decoction of tetramuncus.” 


him in his exit. 


near relation. 


boy represented by Mr. Egg. 


ance of abject self-consciousness and furtive evasion of al 
eyes. 
ingale’s chair, like a starved hound, too terrified and appre 
hensive even to eat if it were offered to him, and finall 


reptile. 
Dickens, amply made up for the pain caused by her wretched 
looking boy. 


not only among the audience, but among all the “ Guild” be 
hind the scenes. 
very nearly in the following words :— 


“Don’t speak to me, sir! now, don’t go to argify with me 





support! Leave your ’ouse! 
‘ouse without seeing my child, my boy, righted in all his rights 
—that dear boy, sir, as you just saw, which he was his mother’ 


Black evening 


His fingers 
several mourning-rings. A high, old-fashioned white 
oth, without shirt collar, and his hair powdered, com- 
plete his costume. He advances with a slow, soft pace, a gen- 
yet somewhat pompous air, and gesticulates with his 
hands, occasionally patting the patienc’s shoulder, very much 
in the style of the Doctor in Punch’s show, being full of 
ridiculous patronage and conceited paternal dogmatism, The 


=— my dear sir 


Ah, yes very 
fair—three, four, five, six—my watch—my—bless my soul! 
—_ : My uncle’s}]; but we can 

here—that will do—keep your- 
self—keep yourself calm, my dear sir!’ (Here the patient 
exhibited a variety of contortions.) ‘“ We shall change the 
We shall just order you a mild preparation of the 
agglomerated balsamic phenomenon, with a few grains of the 
carthusian pigment, and a table-spoonful every half-hour of 


Here the patient starts up in horror at the prospect of these 
prescriptions, and, forgetting all his ailments, rushes madly 
about the stage, driving the Doctor and everybody else before 


The character that produced the greatest effect was that of 
a woman who had no name awarded to her in the piece, but 
to whom Mr. Dickens always alluded as Mrs. Gamp, although 
to our thinking she was not the real Mrs. Gamp, but only a 
r. Dickens’s make-up in this character was 
not to be surpassed, unless indeed by one other which he 
personated, and by that of a wretched half-starved charity- 
Over his own face he had 
literally painted another face, and one so woeful and squalid 
was surely never seen before upon the stage of a theatre. The 
acting was equally perfect, for not only did he enter like 
“a thing forbid,” but all his movements kept up this appear- 


He crouched down behind or at the side of Mr. Night- 


he 
skulked and bolted off the stage at long strides, looking back 
as though he expected to be shot at like some intruding 
But the speech of the woman, as delivered by Mr. 


This speech, often repeated afterwards, was 
never heard to the end, from the incessant laughter it caused, 


It was uttered with unbroken volubility 
don’t pertend to consolate or reason with a unperteckted 


woman, which her naytural feelings is too much for her to 
No, sir, I will not leave the 


drinking, lost an’ole day’s work at the veel-wright business 
vich it wos but limited, being veels of donk« -chaises and 
goats; and vun on ’em wos even drawn by geese for a 
wager, and came up the ile of the parish church one Sun- 
day during arternoon sarvice, by reason of the perwersity 
of the hanimals, as could be testified by Mr. Vix the beadle, 
afore he died of drawing on new Vellington boots after a 
‘arty meal of boiled beef and pickle cabbage to which he 
was not accustomed. Yes, Mr. Robin Redbreast, I means 
Nightingale, in the marble founting of that werry church wos 
he baptised Abjalom, vich never can be undone I am proud 
to declare, not to please nor give offence to no one, nohows 
and noveres, sir. No sir, no sir, I says, for affliction sore lon 
time Maria Nightingale bore; physicianers was in vain, an 
one, sir, in partickler vich she tore the air by ’andfuls out of 
his edd by reason of disagreement with his perscriptions on 
the character of her complaint ; and dead she is, and will be, 
as the ’osts of the Egyptian fairies, as I shall prove to you all 
by the hevydence of my brother the sexton, who I shall here 
perduce to your confusion in the twinkling of astar or humin 
hye!’ 

But, to conclude our account of this very curious kind of 
afterpiece, one more impersonation by Mi. Dickens remains to 
be described. It will have been noticed that the woman who 
discoursed so volubly and confusedly about her boy, making 
accusations which nobody on the stage, or off, can understand, 
announces the coming of her brother, the sexton, who is to 
prove something, to the confusion of everybody. And now, 
in a remarkably brief time after his exit as the woman, Mr. 
Dickens again enters as her brother, the sexton. He appears 
to be at least ninety years of age, not merely by the common 
stage make-up of long white hair, large white eyebrows, blink- 
ing pink eyelids, and painted wrinkles and furrows, but by 
feebleness of limbs, a body pressed down by the weights and 
workings of time, and suffering from accumulated infirmities. 
He is supported carefully by one arm, and now and then on 
each side, as he very slowly comes forward. The old sexton 
is hopelessly deaf,and his voice has a quailing, garrulous 
amy He evidently likes to talk when an opportunity oc- 
curs, but it is quite obvious that he cannot hear himself speak 
any better than he can hear those who speak to him. When 
somebody bawls in his ear a certain question about burying, 
he replies in a soft, mild, quavering voice, “ It’s of no use 
whispering to me, young man.” The effect of these few 
words was very striking, being at once pathetic and ludicrous. 
Tears struggled, not quite ineffectually, with laughter. This 
sexton is the character that the late Miss Mitford pronounced 
as something wonderful in the truthfulness of its representa- 
tion. After repeated shoutings of the word “ buried,” he 
suddenly fancies he has caught the meaning, and the worn 
and withered countenance feebly lights up with the exclama- 
tion, “Brewed! oh, yes, Sir, I have brewed many a good 
gallon of ale in my time. The last batch I brewed, Sir, was 
finer than all the rest—the best ale ever brewed in the county. 
It used to be called in our parts here, ‘Samson with his hair 
on!’—in allusion—in allusion”’—(here his excitement shook 
the tremulous frame into coughing and wheezing)—* in allu- 
sion to its great strength.” He looked from face to face to 
see if his feat was duly appreciated, and his venerable jest 
understood by those around ; and then, softly repeating, with 
a glimmering smile, “in allusion to its great strength,’ he 
turned slowly about, and made his exit, like one moving 
towards his own grave while he thinks he is following the 
funeral of another.—Gentleman’s Magazine. 


oe 


PRESTIGE. 


A little while since we were forced into an aitempt to 
show, against a very ingenious and persistent objector, that 
there is such a thing as national honor, and that it is a good 
thing. In that case our opponent contended that to do any- 
thing, or to abstain from anything, for honor’s sake alone was 
to yield obedience to almost the lowest motives of which hu- 
manity is capable. So daring a view of morality, public and 
rivate, was not unlikely to fascinate original and enterpris- 
ing minds; and, accordingly, the world now hears that what 
is called National Prestige is a thing to be avoided with every 
care, as opposed to truth, justice, and solid power, and fit only 
for a political mountebank to juggle with. 

The arguments advanced in support of this novel and un- 
expected doctrine are two; one is founded on authority no 
less grave and subtle than the French dictionary, the other is 
an entirely new discovery. If you open a French dictionary 
you will find that prestige is there declared to mean fascina- 
tion, a magic spell, an illusion; therefore what the world un- 
derstands by prestige is fascination, a magic spell, an illusion. 
The first argument is complete. As for the other, it is simply 
this—prestige “has the peculiarity of being essentially mo- 
mentary.” Therefore, since prestige is an illusion and a 
magic spell in the French dictionary, and since it is “ essen- 
tially a thing of the moment,” it is manifestly in opposition 
to truth, justice, and solid power, and is only fit for use by 
political mountebanks. 

This is the reasoning and the teaching of the 7%mes, inspired 
by a speech lately made by the Lord Chancellor, in which 
“he attacked with welcome directness a favorite phrase in the 
mouth of the detractors of English policy.” Now we are afraid 
that we ourselves must be numbered amongst the detractors 
of English policy, if that means a policy which is utterly in- 
different to the prestige of the country; and therefore we are 
concerned to say a few words for“ the favorite phrase.” The 
arguments on which the 7%mes and the Lord Chancellor rely 
are before us; let us first take the second of them, which is 
dealt with in a somewhat minute philosophical way. There 
is, it seems, a peculiarity about prestige; and this peculiarity 
is that it is essentially momentary. “It escapes our grasp, it 
is here to-day and gone to-morrow ; no cause can be assigned 
for it, no substance attributed to it.” And therefore it is a 
vain thing, of no effect, and altogether to be disregarded by 
the wise. So it may be, but not for these reasons, arrayed 
with so much confidence. When you say of prestige that it 
is a mere thing of the moment, you only say that it does not 
differ in the conditions of its existence or duration from any 
mundane thing of any known or conceivable kind. Prestige 
is momentary; and so, with equal truth, a fifty-mile walk is 
“essentially a thing of the moment,” being nothing but a se- 
ries of intercepte falls. Both go on from moment to mo- 
ment; both are terminable at any moment; both endure as 
long as the conditions necessary to their continuance exist, 
and falter or come to an end when they fall 

But then the French dictionary remains to be disposed of. 
The dictionary says that prestige is another word for fascina- 
tion, a magic spell, an illusion; and the Times says “ there 
could not be a juster interpretation of the phrase in its appli- 
cation to public affairs.” We should say that the interpreta- 
tion is altogether unjust and erroneous. Prestige may be a 
magic spell in the dictionary, but in the popular mind through- 
out the whole civilized world it signifies the respect and com 
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sideration paid to great powers and noble qualities. And the | it must be tied up safe from his control, not as a joint pre-| tasks which the multitude of ordinary cultivated persons 
value of it is, that it guarantees the first against ignorant and | caution against future misfortune, but as a personal protec-| were scarcely able to embrace even m thought. But, for all 
troublesome challenge, and for the other secures free and | tion against his malice; for the modern theory is that a hus-| that, let us suppose a Cabinet of civil engineers, or even a 
wide operation. It is as much a “ mental illusion” as the} band will, if he can get it, squander his wife’s money simply | club or a society of civil engineers, except for their own pro- 
popular belief in the wealth and the benevolence of Miss | for cruelty and to spite her, though in so doing he may ruin | fessional purposes. Could they in truth become leaders of 
t Coutts; and it is as worthless as the credit and civility that | himself as well. It is our new reading of the old saying about | men otherwise than along lines of railway and telegraph ? 
.! lady would find if she were suddenly left alone at the Cape | being revenged on one’s face. Has she friends whom he, in| Could they command us, fire us, enlighten us, otherwise than 
without a shilling in her purse. The only difference between | his quality of man of the world, knows to be unsuitable com- | in engineering projects ? And is there not something which 
national prestige and private credit is, that the one is as much | panions for her, and such as he conscientiously objects to re- irresistibly forees on us the truth that these, rate them as high 
more noble than the other as a great nation is nobler than a} ceive into his house ?—his advice to her to drop them is an jus you will, are not the ioftiest devices of the human intel- 
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great personage. It may be—we are inclined to think it 
must be—that the Times and the Lord Chancellor, confused 
by the French lexicon and our own recent history out of all 
understanding of true prestige, have been dealing with false 
prestige. Of course, we are quite prepared to concede that 
what is false may be “a mere Qlusion, supported neither by 
definite principles nor distinct facts.” Unquestionably, false 
prestige is no more to be relied upon than a note on the Bank 
of Elegance; and that statesman would indeed be a political 
mountebank who persuaded his eountrymen to equip them- 
selves with bad money and false pretences. But he would be 
a very dull fellow if he did not know that a nation otherwise 
equipped—a nation which manifested before the world 
strength, independence, a high and resolved spirit, would en- 
joy positive advantages denied to one that betrayed weakness, 
servility, and a mean, irresolute spirit. Nor are these advan- 
tages confined to the homage which corresponds to the con- 
sideration given in private life, to rank, riches, or high con- 
duct; they comprise others of a very substantial charac- 
ter. The strength and spirit of a nation being believed in— 
7. é., having established what we call its prestige—they become 
real defences without any further expenditure or self-asser- 
tion. On the other hand, if a nation equally strong in re- 
source, and even equally courageous when brought to the test, 
does by a long-continued display of unreadiness and submis- 
sion destroy belief in it, then it is in constant danger of in- 
viting attacks inconvenient to repel, or insult most painful to 
bear and most costly to avenge. Herein we see the value of 
maintaining, and the perils of losing, prestige; meaning by 
that, as we have before said, the respect and consideration en- 
forced by great powers and noble qualities. Of the false va- 
riety, either based on swagger and incompetence, or existing 
as the homage paid to merits and forces that have ceased, we 
have nothing to say; though it is surprising that the Times 
does not understand how this latter form of prestige may be 
very valuable, since it ery to that journal almost all the im- 
portance it possesses. But for ourselves, whenever we speak 
of the lost prestige of the country, we mean to indicate the 
declining belief amongst foreign nations in its spirit, its power, 
and in that sense of honor which maintains rights, and re- 
sents insult or encroachment, as something necessary to be 
done.—Pall Mall Gazette. 


——_— > 
MODERN MAN-HATERS. 


Among the many odd social phenomena of the present day 
may be reckoned the class of women who are professed de- 
spisers and contemners of men; pretty misanthropes, doubt- 
ful alike of the wisdom of the past and the distinctions of 
nature, but believing vigorously in a good time coming when 
women are to take the lead, and men to be as docile dogs in 
their wake. To be sure, as if by way of keeping the balance 
even and maintaining the sum of forces in the world in due 
equilibrium, a purely useless and absurd kind of womanhood 
is more in fashion than it used to be; but this does not affect 
either the accuracy or the strangeness of our first statement ; 
and the number of women now in revolt against nature, reli- 
gion, and the supremacy of men is something unparalleled in 
our history. Both before and during the first French Revolu- 
tion the esprits forts in petticoats were agents of no small ac- 
count in the work of social reorganization going on; but 
hitherto women, here in England, have been content to be- 
lieve as they have been taught, and to trust the men towhom 
they belong with a simple kind of faith in their friendliness 
and gvod intentions, which reads now like a tradition of the 
past. With the advanced class of women, the modern man- 
haters, one of the articles of their creed is to regard men as 
their natural enemies from whom they must both protect 
themselves and be protected; and one of their favorite exer- 
cises is to rail at them as both weak and wicked, both moral 
cowards and personal bullies, with whom the best wisdom is 
io have least intercourse, and on whom no woman who has 
either common sense or self-respect would rely. To those who 
get the confidence of women many startling revelations are 
made, but one of the most startling is the fierce kind of con- 
tempt for men, and the unnatural revolt against anything 
like control or guidance, which animate the class of modern 
man-haters. That husbands, fathers, and brothers should be 
thought by women to be tyrannical, severe, selfish, or any- 
thing else expressive of the misuse of strength, is perhaps na- 
tural, and no doubt too often deserved ; but we confess it 
seems an odd inversion of relations when a pretty, frail, deli- 
cate woman with a narrow forehead accuses her stalwart, 
broad-shouldered male companions of the meaner and more 
cowardly class of faults hitherto considered distinctively 
feminine ; and when she says with a disdainful toss of her 
small head, “ Men are so weak and unjust, I have no respect 
for them!” we wonder where the strength and justice of the 
world can have gone, for, if we are to trust our senses, we 
can scarcely credit her with having them in herkeeping. On 
the other hand, the man-hater ascribes to her own sex every 
good quality wader heaven; and, not content with taking the 
more patient and negative virtues which have always been 
allowed to women, boldly bestows on them the energetic and 
active virtues as well, and robs men of their inborn charac- 
teristics that she may deck her own sex in their spoils. She 
grants, of course, that men are superior in physical strength 
and courage; but she qualifies the admission by adding that 
all they are good for is to push a way for her in a crowd, to 
protect her at night against burglars, to take care of her on a 
journey, to fight for her when occasion demands and bear the 
heavy end of the stick always, to work hard that she may en- 
joy, and encounter dangers that she may be safe. This role 
is the only use of their lives, so far as she is concerned. And 
to women of this way of thinking the earth is neither the 
Lord's, nor yet man’s, but woman’s, 

Apart from this mere brute strength which has been given 
to men mainly for her advantage, she says they are nuisances 
and for the most part shams; and she wonders with less sur- 
prise than disdain at those of her sisters who have kept any 
trust in them, who still honestly profess to both love and 
respect them, and who are not ashamed to own that they rely 
on their better judgment in all important matters of life, and 
look to them for counsel and protection generally. The mo- 
dern man-hater does none of these things. If she has a hus- 
band she holds him as her enemy ez officio, and undertakes 
home life as a state of declared warfare, where she must be in 
antagonism if she would not be enslaved. Has she money ? 


unwarrantable interference with her most sacred affections, 


and she stands by her undesirable acquaintances, for whom 
she has never particularly cared until now, with the con- 


stancy of a martyr defending her faith. If it would please 
her to rush into public life as the noisy advocate of any nasty 
subject that may be on hand, his refusal to have his name 


dragged through the mire at the instance of her folly is coer- 


cion in its worst form—the coercion of her conscience, of her 
mental liberty; and she complains bitterly to her friends 
among the shricking sisterhood of the harsh restrictions he 
places on her freedom of action. Her heart is with them, she 
says, and perhaps she gives them pecuniary and other aid in 
private ; but she cannot follow them on to the platform, nor 
sign her name to passionate manifestoes as ignorant as they 
are unseemly, nor tout for signa’ures to petitions on things 
she knows nothing about, and the wue bearing of which she 
cannot understand, nor dabble in dirt till she has lost the 
sense of its being dirt at all. And, not being able to disgrace 
her husband that she may swell the ranks of the unsexed, 
she is quoted by the shriekers as one among many examples 
of the subjection of women and the odious tyranny under 
which they live. As for the man,no hard words are too hard 
for him. 1t is only enmity which animates him, only tyranny 
and oppression. There is no intention of friendly guidance 
in his determination to prevent her from making a gigantic 
blunder, no feeling of kindly protection in the authority 
which he uses to keep her from offering herself as a mark for 
public ridicule and damaging discussion, wherein the bloom 
of her name and nature is swept away for ever; it is all the 
base exercise of an unrighteous power, and the first’crusade 
to be undertaken in these latter days is the woman’s crusade 
against masculine supremacy.—Suturday Review. 
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MR. LOWE ON THE ANCIENTS. 


There is something at once provoking and attractive in Mr. 
Lowe’s constant recurrence to that favorite subject to which 
he once more directed the attention of the “ Civil Engineers” 
at their recent dinner—the supposed absurdity, namely, of 
British adherence to the study of the “ classics’ in education. 
It is provoking because we all know how entirely these dia- 
tribes are the artificial efforts of a mind working “ against its 
natural bent.” We all know Mr. Lowe for one of the first 
scholars (in a practical sense) of his time; not in the sense of 
a schoolmaster or a commentator, but that of a man of the 
world so deeply imbued with the spirit of his old Greek and 
Latin studies that it enters into his very expression, whether 
he will or no. Certain minds of the class to which his be- 
longs are peculiarly addicted to an affected depreciation of 
that in which they excel. Byron spent many an idle hour in 
endeavoring to prove that Pope, his own contradictory in 
every respect, was a real poet, while he was himself none. 
We have no doubt at all that Mr. Lowe, on returning from 
the civil engineer dinner, where he had “ damned Homer” 
with an energy worthy of Fielding’s Ensign Watherton him- 
self, spent a half-hour or so before bedtime in communion 
with the old poet, or more probably with Thucydides or De- 
mosthenes. his kind of theatrical, unreal effort is, as we 
have said, provoking; but it iseven more provoking when 
we remember to what company he addressed it. Had Mr. 
Lowe stood up in “Congregation” at Oxford—and it is not 
for lack of courage that he abstains from doing so—to de- 
nounce his pretended enemies the ancients, it would have 
been something to the purpose. But to denounce them toa 
company of civil engineers, who know nothing about them 
and take abuse of them on trust—whose natural tendency is 
to glorify themselves on their own ignorance on subjects with 
which they have never been brought in contact, and on which 
they see idle, unpractical people pique themselves—this was, 
if we may venture to say so, uncalled for, if not ungenerous, 
and savored moreover of kicking over the ladder by which he 
had himself risen. “* My own education,” he said,“ and I had 
the happiness of receiving it at one of our public schools and 
universities, was directed mainly to learning something of the 
literature and language of a people who have long since 
passed away—people who knew very little of nature, very 
little indeed of the world in which they lived, very little, in- 
deed, of anything except the squabbles and quarrels in which 
they engaged with each other, and which they carried on 
upon a scale the most minute.” We must pause for a mo- 
ment to notice the singularity of the canon of criticism by 
which mental achievements are to be estimated according to 
the size of the theatre in which they are performed. The 
old grenadier of Napoleon the First who used to spit on the 
ground and say, “ Voila la Tamise,” evinced an appreciation 
of greatness much of the same calibre as Mr. Lowe's. The 
real moral of the history of Greek antiquity is precisely the 
reverse. It was, partly at least, on account of the exceeding 
smallness of the local space which they occupied, the small- 
ness—measured by numerical tests—of their actions, their 
quarrels, and their sympathies, that they acquired at once the 
concentrated energy and refinement of thought and that terse- 
ness of diction which render them our masters to this hour. 
England, after all, is nat so very much larger than Greece ; 
and there lived in it two centuries and a half ago one William 
Shakspeare, a man who knew little enough of “ nature” in 
Mr. Lowe’s sense—a man to outward appearance wholly 
wrapped up in “smal! fears of loss, small joys of gain,” whose 
cares were divided between the acquisition of tiny parcels of 
land and the management of 2 very tiny theatre. But this 
petty yeoman has moulded after his fashion the mind of the 
world, as certain citizens of insignificant Hellenic towns did 
before him. To waive, however, this comparison, and return 
to the more really important portion of the lesson which Mr. 
Lowe read us: no one questions the enormous benefits which 
the profession of civil engineers has conferred upon mankind. 
They deal with the grandest of subjects, if matter be in truth 
greater than mind. Theirs may be, as Mr. Lowe appears to 
think it, the noblest occupation of the nineteenth century. 
But all this may be very true, and yet in certain respects they 
may inevitably hold a rank behind that of men of mere men- 
tal cultivation—students, perhaps, and followers of those very 
ancients whom Mr. Lowe affects to despise. The causes of 
this fact lie deep in the nature of things. They cannot be 
reasoned away nor sneered away. Our chief civil engineers 
have been men, some of genius, all of high natural capacity 

















and acquired gifts; they had their own way to make through 


sheer force of will and of intellect, and they accomplished 





lect? Take the career of Mr. Lowe himself for an example. 
He has great mental powers: had he followed the career 
which he professes to regret, he might by this time have 
solved the problem how to deal with the accumulating sands 
of the Isthmus of Suez, or how to extend in the cheapest way 
the network of railways over India and Russia. What is he 
now? A man without the slightest professional instruction 
on points like these or any points of exact knowledge, but 
who governs and guides the minds ef his fellows as one of 
the greatest masters of parliamentary logic and rhetoric whom 
our days have produced. And to what does he owe that suc- 
cess ? Mainly to the intense devotion with which he pursued 
in early life the studies which he now depreciates. Aristotle, 
Demosthenes, Cicero made him the man he is. He might,no 
doubt, have sat at the feet of Watt and Stephenson instead. 
How far would he, or we, have been the better for it if he 
had ? 

Let us not deceive ourselves in this matter. The ancients 
are our masters, and will remain so. We cannot dethrone 
those “dead but sceptered sovereigns.” We may cavil at 
their greatness, magnify ourselves in opposition to them, 
speak of them with Temaneniiois or with sneers: all in vain. 
Were we disposed to romance, we should speak of them as 
fixed stars, smiling serenely on us through the mists and dust 
which we wilfully raise. No one has prospered who took up 
arms against them. Let Mr. Lowe beware of the omen. Mr. 
Cobden thought an issue of the Times worth more than the 
history of Thucydides; and where is the memory of Mr. Cok- 
den now, in our days of blood and iron, except so far as the 
“Cobden Club” can contrive laboriously to preserve it? At 
different times there have been formidable revolts against 
classical authority in highly cultivated nations. A certain 
Monsieur Dacier, two hundred years ago, started the paradox 
that the French writers of his time were as good as the 
classics. The notion found favor among his ingenious coun- 
trymen, and engendered a controversy in which many witty 
things were said on both sides. How many of us are there 
who remember even the names of the French authors of 
Louis XI1II.’s reign who were thus handicapped with Homer 
and Virgil ’—Pall Mall Gazette. 


a 
CIPHER CORRESPONDENCE. 


A TALEB OF THE BRITISH ADMIRALTY. 


The story I am about to tell, says the writer of “ A Visit to 
my Discontented Cousin,” relates to an incident in the history 
of England which is but little known, and which you will not 
tind in books, but which, nevertheless, had a great effect on 
our destinies. 

About the beginning of this century, while the revolution- 
ary wars were raging, communication in cipher was naturally 
very prevalent; and ingenuity was taxed to the utmost, on 
one hand to invent, and on the other to detect, the medium 
used in secret correspondence. As a rule the decipherer had 
beaten the cipherer; and no known ‘nethod but was sure of 
detection. If conventional signs merely were used, the recur- 
rence of the different symbols gave a key easily followed 
out. Some ingenious spirits corresponded by reference 
to the pages and lines of particular editions of par- 
ticular books: others by an agreed on vocabulary. But 
these last methods, although they might preserve the secret, 
disclosed, what was often quite as dangerous, that there was 
a secret. Iam about to tell you of a plan which for long 
years was not only undetected but unsuspected. 

It was at the time when the first Napoleon had assembled 
his fleet and transports at Brest, with the ostensible, and, as 
generally believed, the real, view of making a descent on this 
island. The greatest precautions were observed by this go- 
vernment in regard to correspondence from France, and an 
amount of espionage was practised at the post-oflice which 
left subsequent performances in that line far behind. The 
national excitement was intense, and the political depart- 
ments of the government were administered with an iron 
sway. 

My uncle, Sir George Trevor, was, as all the world then 
knew, high in the admiralty; and as it was from him that I 
heard this anecdote, its veracity may of course be depended 
m. 
The despatches to and from the admiralty were the subject 
of the greatest vigilance and the most stringent regulations. 
The clerks were not permitted to send or receive any letters 
which were not first submitted to the chief clerk; and it was 
believed that letters addressed even to their private residence 
were re, sg | opened at the post-office. 

At the time I speak of, the chief clerk was an elderly man 
of the name of Parker, a wizened, wiry, dapper individual, so 
imbued with the official tincture of Whitehall that it had be- 
come second nature to him. He lived and breathed, and 
thought and slept solely for the admiralty, and knew no other 
pleasure or care. He was withal a genial and kindly soul, 
keen and energetic in the affairs of his office, and in all others 
a mere child. 

He had assumed as his private secretary a young fellow of 
the name of Beaumont, who was one of the most promising 
subordinates of the establishment. He was a modest, unas- 
suming man, very good looking, with a countenance and air 
suggestive of depression and melancholy. He was evidently 
of good education, and probably well-born also, for his man- 
ners were easy, and indicated good breeding. Te was a na- 
tive of Jersey, and had been introduced to the notice of the 
admiralty by some influential member of parliament. He 
was much liked in the office, and discharged its duties to per- 
fection. 

One morning Parker presented himself before my uncle 
with a visage pale with woe and trembling with excitement. 

“What, what is the matter, Parker? Has Bonaparte 
come ?” 

“ He may have, for aught I know,” said Parker. “ Things 
are all wrong, Sir George !” o 

“What is wrong ?” 

“The letters are wrong. There is a spy among us. I have 
known it for a long time; now I am quite sure ; but I cannot 
find him out.” ° 

Parker went on to explain that he had for some time sus- 
pected that some one in the office communicated their private 
information outside. He had redoubled his precautions ; but, 














more than ever confirmed in his suspicions, was entirely 


battled in hig endeavors to detect the culprit, 
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“ But, Parker,” said my uncle, “ how do you come to be so 
sure that your secrets have transpired ?” 

~ By the funds, Sir George. They answer to the news as 
surely as the bell down stairs does to the bell-rope. 
them going up and down as if they were sitting in the office,” 
said Parker, personifying the stock exchange for the moment. 

“ Have all the letters to the clerks been examined strictly 2” 

“ Yes; L read them all myself.” 

“ Find nothing in them 7” 


“Mighty little. Some are from home and some from | 


in them.” 
“ And the young men’s letters, are they rum, too?” 


them; but, Lord save you, sir, they are all stuil ; not a ha’porth | 
of harm in them.” | 

“This matter must be seen to,” said my uncle; “I have | 
the letters which come to and are sent by the clerks for the | 
next week. There is no reason wh 
rum things to yourself.” 

So my uncle had the letters for a week, and found them | 
very much such as Parker had described them. 

The suspicious symptoms increased; the stock exchange 
responded more sensitively than ever, but not the slightest 
ground for suspecting any one transpired, 
bewildered, and Parker was rapidly verging to insanity. 

“It is certainly not the clerks,” said my uncle. “ There is | 
no treason there,” said he, pushing back the letters of the day. 
“By the way, how does young Beaumont get on? She 
seems a nice creature, that sister of his, to judge by her 
letters.” | 

“ He is the best hand in the office by a long sight; and his 
sister is a very sweet, ladylike creature. They are orphans, 
poor things; and he supports her out of his salary. She 
called at the office two months ago, and I gave him leave to | 
see her for a few minutes in my room. But he knew it was 
against the rules, and has not seen her here again” 

“ But what are we to do?” said my uncle. “I think I will 
speak to the first lord.” 

So he spoke to the first lord, who thought the affair serious 
enough. 

“It must be in the letters,” said he. 

“Tt cannot be in the letters,’ said my uncle. 

“As you please,” said the chief; “ but although you can- 
not find it there, perhaps another can. I would try an ex- 

rt. 

My uncle had no faith in experts or Bow Street runners, 
and mistrusted them. But he could not refuse to try the ex- 
——— suggested. So the most experienced decipherer in 

ndon was summoned into council,and to him the letters of 
the day were secretly submitted. 

He read them all very carefully, looked at them in the light, 
and looked at the light through them. At last he put them 
all aside, excepting one from Elinor Beaumont. 

“Who is the lady that writes this?” said the taciturn man 
of skill, at last. 

“A very sweet young woman,” said Parker smartly ; “ sis- 
ter of my private secretary.” 

“ Does she write often?” 

“Yes; she is his only correspondent, and writes about twice 
a week.” 

“ Where does she live ?” 

“She lives in Jersey, Beaumont told me. 
in business there.” 

“ And does she always write about the same kind of things 
—— rheumatism, pic-nics, squire’s tea parties, and the 

ike ? 

“Much the same, excepting when she speaks of Beaumort 
himself.” 

“Hum!” said the expert. 

“ Well, sir,” said my uncle, who was rather impatient of the 
man of skill’s pomposity, “and what may‘ I{um!’ mean? 
Have the young woman and her aunt’s rheumatism done the 
mischief ” 

“Hum! She dates from Fleet Street ?” 

“ And why should she not date from Fleet Street, sir?” 

“T should he sorry to prevent her,” said the unmoved phi- 
losopher. ‘“ Has this correspondence continued long?” 

“Oh, yes! a couple of years or so; but not nearly so regu- 
larly as lately.” 

“ For how long regularly ?” 

“ About two months.” 

“That is about the time when you first suspected the be- 
trayal of confidence ?” 

“Really, my friend, if you can’t sce farther than that into 
a mill-stone, you may give up the profession,” said my uncle. 
“Take my word for it, the Beaumonts have nothing to do 
with it. Rubbish!” 

“Hum!” And with that the man of skill took his hat and 
departed, saying he would return in twodays. The two days. 
however, were five before he came back ; and he was again 
closeted with my uncle and Parker, with whom he had fallen 
into great disfavor. 

. - Wants to make a job,” said the latter—“a regular hum- 
ug. 
“ Sir George,” said the regular humbng, “has Mr. Beaumont 
a locked desk in his room ?” 

“Yes, sir,” said Parker, “ he has.” 

“ Have youa key which will open it ”” 

“T have—and what of that ’” 

“T wish to have that desk opened without his knowledge, 
and the contents brought to me.” 

“And on what pretence,” said my uncle, “do you propose 
to put this insult on a man against whom there is no reason- 
able ground of suspicion, and who has not been allowed to 
speak for himself?” 

“There need be no insult, for he will know nothing of it; 
neither will any one else.” 

“T will not permit it, sir.” 

“Hum! Then I can do no more in the business.” 

“ But,” said Parker, whose official notions made him un- 
willing to break off the negotiations in this manner, “ what 
pretence have you for doing this to Mr. Beaumont, and not to 
the other clerks ?” 

“Shall I tell you? There is no such person as Elinor Beau- 
mont, and the address in Fleet Street is a notorious haunt of 
suspected foreigners.” 

. ious!” said my uncle, changing color; “you 
don’t say that!” si Pee oe 
_ “It is the fact; but you will see the necessity of being cau- 
tious and silent in the matter. Detection hangs on a thread, 
as it stands, and a whisper will break it.” & 


“What do you mean,” said Parker, “about Elinor Beau- 
mont? I have seen her.” 





Their father was 


I tind know of my visits. 
mutters.” L 

“ Pedantie ass!” muttered my uncle; “ but I suppose we | Sparta to beg for aid, just before Marathon ; arriving at the 
had better give him his own way. If you meet Parker and | latter city at the end of the second day ; and this was a dis- 
lime here at seven to-night, we shall have this wonderful cesk 
| opened, and your great discoveries shall be made. 
The desk was opened by 
friends, and more of them from sweethearts,” said Parker, | Parker, and a bundle of letters, carefully packed up, all from inst 
twisting his face into a grim smile; “and rum things they say | Elinor Beaumont, and a quantity of circulars, play-bills, and | army, though slow to start, yet, when it did march, perform- 

“ "| shop receipts were handed to the expert. 

That gentleman read through the letters,and seemed much 

“They are more careful like, as they know I am to see | struck by the last. “ Read that,” said he, handing it to my 
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“T am sure there is some mistake about all this, which | ings from Ebal and Gerizim, Jotham’s parable, from the ridge 
Beaumont can clear up. 


Let us send for him.” 
“Tf you do, the game is up. 


They met again that evening. 


uncle. As the letter is important, I give it entire: 


“120 Fleet Street, Sept. 24, 1803. 


“My dear Charles—Although we had an adverse wind all | ( ew an 2 ssf aore the Mies 
had my own misgivings on the same subject. Bring me all | the way, we made, without much difliculty, the port we were |" Lady of the Lake,” shows how quickly a district may be 


; - - - : “ roused by a well-organised system of running messengers. 
My aunt, in spite of the weight of her fifty years, ernunes Ss & ys ee Senge 


bound for. 


y you should have all the | enjoyed the trip much, and is ready to sail again. T hope 
| you will think of sending the line you promised on the 25th, 
}and come yourself, as our party is muc) smaller,and we shall 
| enjoy the visit. 

“ When T was,in London last week [ saw our sents aay 
‘here is little change to be observed in| A2 A pee z te is oe “tray = peeprin 
My uncle was | jjm—not so much as se would expect. Come to us on Fri- Greek host of a battle won by their countrymen in Greece 
| day.—Yours very atfectionately, 


fresh from Windsor. 


Etrvor B.” 


My uncle read this out aloud from beginning to end, and 
then he said, * Do you see anything suspicious in that? It 


seems to me very innocent. 
“Humph! It may be. 
desk?” said he, addressing Parker. 
“You may go and look,” growled the potentate. 
led the way, the expert following. 


The desk was quite empty, with the exception of two or 
On one of them the expert 
pounced, and returned with an air of elation to the other 
Ile then unfolded this scrap of paper, and disclosed a 
half sheet, exactly the size of the paper on which Elinor 
Beaumonts letters were written, in which oblong holes at in- 


three scraps of waste paper. 


room. 
tervals had been cut. 


the following words which the holes left visible : 
“Fleet wind-bound. Fifty sail of the line. 
smaller. Should the wind change, expect us Friday.” 


West Indies!” 


I trust, in fact, he does not| means of sending news rapidly, in a country with such bad 
We cannot be too cautious in these | roads as Greece, was by trained runners. 


Was there anything else in the 


And he |« there is nothing in the world swifter then these messengers !” 


He then placed this half sheet over the letter and handed 
both, thus placed, to my uncle, whose astonished eyes read 


Twenty-five 


“The devil,” said my uncle; “and Nelson ordered off to the 




































jof the hill, to Abimelech’s partisans. Another well-known 
Thus we are told 
| that Phidippides, a professional courier, ran from Athens to 


tance of one hundred and fifty miles. The constant yin 
nastic training in which Greek, and especially Spartan, so! 
diers kept themselves, enabled whole armies to make very 
rapid forced marches. In the present instance, the Spartan 


ed the distance in three days. So, the old Chasseurs de 
Vincennes, the picked light troops of the French army, were 
trained to make swift marches by running one on either side 
of a cavalry soldier, whose stirrup-leathers they caught hold 
of. This, we believe, or something like it, is still kept up 
among the Zouaves. The episode of the Fiery Cross, in the 


Indeed, the swiftness of rumor is as proverbial as its exagge- 
ration. Lady Dutt Gordon, in her voyage up the Nile, found 
that the news of her approach invariably outstripped her 
movements, rapid as they were. The curious story, given by 
Herodotus, of a herald’s staff found floating on the sea at 
Mycals, and of the rumor that straightway ran through the 








Proper, that very day (at Platiea), is also a case in point. In 
countries more favorable for speedy travelling, much use 
was made of horses and other animals. The admirable sys- 
tem of roads and posts instituted by the kings of Persia 
throughout their vast dominions—* the posts that rode upon 
mules and camels,” as we have it in the Book of Esther, ex 
cited the wonder of Herodotus, who’ says emphatically that 


At the present time, an Arab will not unfrequently travel a 
hundred mile in a day on one of their untiring horses. The 
Romans with their straight roads, the primary object of 
which (as of Russian railways) was speed for military pur- 
poses, provided, we may be sure, the means for making the 
utmost of them. In the times of the Empire, post-houses 
were set up along the great highways every five or six miles, 
with about forty horses at each; sothat a Roman ambassador, 
for instance, using these relays, might easily journey in his 
chariot a hundred miles a day.—Chambers's Journal. 
———_- > 


LITERATURE, ART, ETC. 





Mr. Swinburne has quite recovered from his recent indis- 


Then was there, as you may suppose, hurrying and scurry- “i 
ing, and running and chasing, and despateching of govern- | Position. 
ment couriers, and semaphore telegraphs, and carrier pigeons, 
and all the old world means of communication then in fashion. 
The key, thus obtained, disclosed the whole correspondence 
which turned out to be connected series of letters from the 
French government smuggled into Jersey. The result history 
knows; the intended iavasion was abandoned, and Napoleon 
went elsewhere, 





Sir Edwin Landseer’s condition, we regret to find it stated, 
leaves no hope that he will be able to paint again. 
The death is announced of Professor Ruckert, of Jena, well 
known for his labors in the exegesis of the New Testament. 
Professor T. Hewitt Key is still engaged in the preparation 








ward, with many apologies to the expert. 


good specimen of it. 
too little point in them, 
skill. 


“But what put you on the scent?” asked my uncle after- |)°™"* 


“ T suspected the trick from the first, although it was a very 

The letters were too innocent, and had 
But they were done with admirable 
The grammar was complete; and the little marks or | will be commenced in May, under the title of The Dawn. Ut 
dots which bunglers use to guide them in writing the words 


of his Latin Dictionary, which has occupied him for so many 








There is a fair prospect of the establishment of a Celtic 
Professorship in Edinburgh University. Towards the endow- 
ment one gentleman has offered £1,000, 

We hear from Scotland that an illustrated satirical journal 


will be published simultaneously in Edinburgh and Glasgow, 


which the deception is effected is this: The correspondents, 
before commencing, take a sheet of paper and cut holes in it, 
which, of course, in two half sheets exactly correspond. 
They each take one half-sheet; and when a letter is to be 
written the writer so arranges the words that those 
intended to be read shall appear in the holes when the 
half sheet is placed over the paper, which is of the same size. 


lume. 


= 


half sheet over it, and reads off the words, as you did. The 


make the sense run fluently, and to prevent any visible break 
in the waiting. 


which are to be read were entirely absent. The way in| on the first of each month, 
The literature of the siege of Paris grows rapidly in vo- 
Mr. G. Gibson Bowles, special correspondent of the 
Morning Post, is about to publish his experience of the * De- 
fence of Paris; Narrated as it was Seen.” 
The first volume of the long-talked-of Speaker's Commen- 
ary is now announced for next month.. This volume will 
- : : ~" | contain the Pentateuch, and the commentators are the Bishop 
When his correspondent receives the letter, he places his . ‘ . : : , A oP EP 
N < I r, he places his of Ely. Canon Cook, and the Revs. Samuel Clark, T. E. Espin, 
es bl 
aa : - : - J.F. Pupp. 
difficulty, which was so well conquered in this case, is to and J. F. Thrup} r . ; : 
Mr. Murray promises three biographies during the coming 
Without the haif-sheet with the holes in it, |S¢a8on—a memoir of Mr. Julian Fane, by the Hon. R. Lytton ; 











no one can have the slightest clue to the real meaning. 


ries which | made. 
fabrication. 


mystery.” 
again at the admiralty. 
ralty, and his inquiries in Jersey. 


he heard, and contrived to escape to France. 


political intrigue —AUW the Year Round. 
piesa eacmnasas 

ANCIENT SIGNALS AND EXPRESSES. 

attack. 


stern as a signal for battle. 


purpose, 


than we are in the habit of doing. 
the cold and bleak north. 


practice of a naturally clear and commanding voice. 


minutes’ communication with each other. 





“There is no Elinor Beaumont in Jersey sent, and have 
ascertained the fact.” me. tee 








of great depth and width.” 


“My suspicions, once aroused, were confirmed by the inqui- | ?* : ; : : . > 

The whole story about the Sister was a| Will also publish a volume of “ Biographical Essays,” by the 
The letters did come from Jersey, the answers 
went to Fleet Street, to the charge of very notorious agents. 
But if our friend had not been fool enough to leave his half- 
sheet in his desk, we might have groped in vain for the | This was originally intended by the architect. 


‘Beaumont disappeared that night, and was never heard of | on the outside of the monument filled with suitable statuary. 
y. It transpired afterwards that some 

accomplice had warned him of the expert’s visit to the admi-| money is being raised in Edinburgh and London to carry it 
He had made an attempt | out. 

to get admittance to his rooms, but was scared by the sounds | celebrated characters with which Scott's name is identified. 
The lady who 
acted the sister, and who visited the admiralty, partly to put 
the authorities off their guard, and probably also to inter- 
change the key to the cipher, was a Parisian celebrity, who, 
both before and afterwards, was renowned for her daring in 


The shield was apparently well known as the signal for | #4 cover, £115; a chocolate cup and saucer, £90; a teacup 
The admiral’s ship in a fleet showed a shield at the and saucer, £40; and another teacup and saucer, £70. 
Among the Romans, however 
(as we gather from Plutarch’s description of the battle of | opened for study by order of the Commune. 
Cannze), a red flag tlying over the consul’s tent served this | ever, fail to appear, and it is expected that they will have to 
[tis by no means unlikely that the ancients made 
far more use of the human voice for conveying information 
The soft air of the south 
of Europe disposes the inhabitants to much more frequent 
and powerful use of the lungs in speaking, than is usual in 3 - 
Greek statesmen were in the habit | well known that the great majority of literary men are at- 
of addressing large crowds out-of-doors, in the Agora, or the : - 
theatre; and the profession of a herald required the continual | the Commune in the very midst of their most abstruse caleu- 
Thus | lations and scientific investigations. 
nature seemed to combine with art for the purpose ; and it is 
a curious fact, that in Albania, at the present day, the natives 
are wont to pass messages from hill to hill of their rocky and 
echoing country by a peculiar intonation of the voice; so|Government of the National Defence, and had collected a 
that places many miles distant are thus brought within a few 
This phenomenon 
of mountain districts has been remarked by Sir Walter’ Scott! a telling addition to the papers published as the secret docu- 
in “ Anne of Geierstein :” “ The voice, again, called to him|ments of the Empire would be obtained; but M. Thiers, 
with the singular shrill modulation of the mountain halloo,| whose experience was such as prevented his trusting in the 
by which the natives of the Alps can hold conference with| people of Paris, had taken good care to remove his valuable 
each other from one mountain ridge to another, across ravines | collection. 
With this may be compared the | large unexploded shell, which, after cousiderable discussion, 
giving of the law from Mount Sinai, the blessings and curs-' was removed with the utmost precaution. 
































a Life of St. Crysostom, by the Rev. W. R. Stephens; anda 
Biography of Dr. Cooke, of Belfast, by Professor Porter. He 


Rey. Whitwell Elwin. 

It has been resolved to fit up a chamber in the Scott monu- 
ment at Edinburgh as a repository for relies,of the poet. 
There is an 
effort also being made to get thirty of the unoccupied niches 


Mr. James Ballantine has taken the lead in this matter, and 
The subjects will comprise, it is intended, the more 


Some old Bristol china bearing the date of 1774, 
sold in London lately, possessed a special interest, having 
been portions of a service presented by the Champions (the 
makers) to Mrs. Burke, the wife of the great Edmund Burke, 
when he was member for Bristol. On each piece there is, in 
Latin (abbreviated), an inscription to this effect:—* To the 
best of British matrons, Jane Burke, from — and — Cham- 
pion.” The pieces bearing the inscription were five in num- 
ber, namely—teacup, which sold for £190; ditto cream-jug 











The doors of the Bibliotheque Nationale have been re 
Students, how 


be driven thither at the point of the bayonet. Halls of sci 
ence which re-echo with the hoarse braying of the trumpets, 
and the deafening roll of the drums continually passing be- 
neath the windows, are scarcely adapted for the quiet and 
retiiement necessary to-literary research. Besides which it is 


tached to the régime of order,and would be liable to arrest by 

The Moniteur Universel says that it was known that M. 
Thiers entertained the design of writing the history of the 
Administration of the Ollivier Government and that of the 


large number of documents, letters, ete., which threw light on 
the proceedings of these Governments. It was expected that 


Among the articles discovered in the hotel was a 
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AMUSEMENTS. 


~ -WALLACK’S THEATRE. _ SATURDAY, “ RAND- 
pau THUMB.”—Monday and all the week, “PLAYING WITH 





NIBLO’S GARDEN. —EVERY NIGHT, “ KIT, THE 
ARKAN 


SAS TRAVELLE 





OLYMPIC THEATRE. — EVERY EVENING DU- 


ring the week, “JACK SHEPPARD.” Matinee on Wednesday and 
Seems. 








BOOTHS, THEATRE—EVERY EVENING, 


“ WIN- 
TER’S TALE 





FIFTH AVENUE THEATRE- SATURDAY EVEN- 
ing, “NOT SUCH A FOOL AS HE LOO 


LINA EDWIN’S THEATRE. — EVERY EVENING, 
** RANK.” With an entirely new company. 


woop’s MUSEUM.— EVERY EVENING, FRED 
Maeder’s New Play of “‘ HELP.” 








BRYANT’S OPERA HOUSE, TWENTY-THIRD ST.— 
“THE FAMILY RESORT.” Crowded Nightly. BRYANT’S MIN- 
STRELS. Change of Bill. Family Matinee every Saturday at 2. 








— 





SPECIAL SSoCEs. 


A REMOVAL. 


GEORGE C. ALLEN 


has removed from 513 to 841 Broadway, four doors natew Fourteenth 
street. Diamonds, Watches and Jewelry at lowest prices. 





Dr. E. P. Miller’s Turkish Baths, No. 41 West 26th street, 
New York.—Luxurious apartments, pleasant heat, superior shampooing, 
obliging attendants; the most perfect bath in the city. Health and 
luxury combined. Ret them. 


OYAL HAVANA LOTTERY. 
$330,000 IN GOLD DRAWN EVERY 17 DAYS. Prizes 
cashee. and information furnished. The highest rates paid for Dou- 
bloons, all kinds of Gold and Silver and Government securities. 
TAYLOR & CO., Bankers, No. 16 Wall St, N. Y. 


THE ALBION. 


PIERCY WILSON, Proprietor. 








and there have always been those who have deemed the 


_| national honor sacrificed because war was not declared. Men 


who are more eminent cannot be expected to discuss terms 
of reconciliation ; and no more satisfactory conclusion, we 
sincerely believe, can be attained by any future commission. 
There is always danger in leaving irritating questions like 
these open, and as long as national honor is not sacrified by 
either party we believe that almost any settlement is better 
than none. 


THE NEW RACING RULES. 


The American Jockey Club have adopted this year some 
new rules which, in the majority of cases, will meet with the 
approval of the owners of thoroughbred stock. The most 
important relate to purse entries and selling races, as we find 
by reference to rule 9, that horses entered for a purse are not 
obliged to start, but in such a case the owner forfeits the en- 
trance money, five per cent. of the premium, which amount 
must be paid at the time of nomination. By rule 65, it is or- 
dered that any horse running for a selling race is liable to be 
claimed by the owner of any other horse in the race for the 
price at which he is entered to be sold, together with the 
amount of the stake, the owner of the second horse to be first 
entitled to the claim and the others in the order in which 
their horses are placed and the winner to have the last claim. 
This wili have the effect of reducing the field to that class 
of horses for which these races were originally intended. 

By rule 6, we find a daring innovation adopted, inasmuch 
as it is expressly stated that no person, whether an officer of 
the club or not, shall be allowed to remain in the Judges’ 
Stand during the running of a race, except the clerk of the 
Course. This is an excellent rule, but we doubt whether it 
will be enforced, unless the owner of a beaten horse should 
demand a race to be run over again on account of the viola- 
tion of rule 6 of the American Jockey Club Laws. We re- 
gret that the Executive officers of the Association did not 
recommend the appointment of a paid Judge, as no doubt but 
that greater confidence would be felt in his decisions than in 
those of the amateurs who now officiate in that capacity. 
The chief requisites of such an officer are that he should be 
honest and unprejudiced; that he be perfectly cognizant with 
every horse and jockey that figure in a race, as well as the 
colors of the owners; that he should be a man of keen in- 
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The terms of the treaty which has been agreed upon at 
Washington seem to have been received with favor by both 
the English and American press. It is true that there are 
occasional dissidents from the general voice, but the extreme 
difficulty of adjusting the differences existing between the 
two nations seems generally to have been recognised, and the 
result has been favorably received. No settlement could 
have been satisfactory to all. The press of the British pro- 
vinces, however, is by no means so united in supporting the 
result of the labors of the Commission as that of the United 
States, and not a few of these journals declare that their 
country has been overreached. The Halifax Chronicle asserts 
that af more disastrous treaty for the province of Nova 
Scotia has never been made, and that this document gives the 
Americans all the important advantages of the reciprocity 
treaty without any satisfactory equivalent. The people of 
Nova Scotia, it feels convinced, will join with one voice in 
denouncing this extraordinary and high-handed outrage upon 
the rights of the colonies. 

We do not intend, of course, to interfere with the politics 
of the Confederation, but we think that, without being a 
resident of that country, we can see several important advan- 
tages which will arise from the determination of the vexed 
points in the way that the Commissioners have decided them. 
In the present state of the fisheries, with so much disputed 
there is great fear that a collision between the two authori- 
ties may take place, and if, by any mischance, the point 
should be decided by arms, the banks would be useless. They 
would be deserted until the close of the struggle. No fisher- 
man could afford to keep out his vessels, and to run the risk 
of capture. The ratification of the treaty would take away 
every ground for difference. It would throw open the whole 
of the continent to the provincial fishermen. Vessels are 
more easily built in Nova Scotia than here, and at much lower 
cost. The taxes are light, salt is free, and the fish is at their 
doors. Wages are lower there than here, and with the advan- 
tage of an enlarged market the provincial fishermen can af- 
ford to undersell the American. So much so has this been 
felt to be the case on the American side that it has been pro- 
posed to call indignation meetings at New England seaports 
to denounce the treaty. 

Events will prove whether the Canadians or the people of 
the United States have the best of the matter in relation to 
the fisheries. There is one thing, however, that is certain 
If the present treaty is not ratified, it is idle to hope that any 
future one can be. It is not enough to inquire whether the 
agreement is all it should be, but whether it is the best that 
can be obtained. The questions on which England and the 


United States differ are many of them of old standing. The 
newest of them has been eight years before the public. Both 
countries are sensitive about the points at issue, and both sin- 
cerely wish to decide them and to have them out of the way. 
Each of the more important ones has nearly occasioned war, 





.| was made, as it was evidently unavoidable. 


telligence and quick judgment, and above all that he should 
never have a pecuniary interest in any race left to his de- 
cision. Now the gentlemen who officiate in this capacity 
possess generally but one of these attributes, and although 
their honesty is above suspicion, they are not equal to the 
task imposed upon them. Then again it is a mistake to sup- 
pose that with three Judges there is not a greater probability 
of a divergence of opinion as to the result of a very close 
contest. Some writers maintain that there never was such an 
occurrence as a dead heat, and we incline to that opinion, but 
how many amateur judges would be capable in the excite- 
ment of such a moment, of placing three horses that are 
separated by merely ashort head? And yet with the increased 
number of entries, such an event may occur at any moment, 
and if a mistake were made, through lack of experience, it 
would be of great injury to the interests of the turf, and might 
result in an open rupture between its leading patrons. 
Much more confidence would be felt in the decision of an ex- 
perienced Judge, who should be aloof from all interference, 
than is the case now, and as he could post the winning num- 
bers as soon as the horses passed the string, the long delay 
that now occurs would be avoided. Of course this would 
not be the official decision, as to the stewards would still be 
left the important functions of investigating any complaint 
or objections made concerning the race. 

And then again we venture to recommend the greatest 
wariness in reversing the public result. In England, with all 
their racing, so reluctant are the stewards to entertain any 
reclamations as to foul riding, that we do not believe one 


,| claim was allowed during the past season in connection with 


flat racing. It appears invidious to institute comparisons, but 
we wish to give an example which will elucidate our argu- 
ment that the race has been taken away from the winning 
horse in this country when in England under similar cireum- 
stances not even a complaint has been lodged. Ina premium 
of $500 for all ages at the first Saratoga meeting, Chillicothe 
was unable to make the turn into the straight, close to the 
rails, and Pompey Payne was carried out by him into the 
centre of the track. For this fact the race was taken away 
from Chillicothe and given to Pompey Payne. Undersimilar 
circumstances, during the race for the Metropolitan this year 
at Epsom, the horses came down the hill with such headway 
on, that the leader was unable to take the curve into the 
straight, close to the fence, and turning out to the off side of 
the course, took two other horses with him, and fora moment 
threw the field into confusion, some being cannoned against 
and others obliged to pull up to avoid an accident. This 
horse, King William, ran into a place, and yet no reclamation 
In such a case 
what would have been the result at Saratoga? Already this 
year a decision was rendered at New Orleans which pro- 
voked much comment and great ill feeling, and we strongly 
advise the stewards to disregard all complaints made in con- 
nection with foul riding unless supported by the most direct 
testimony, and if they would avoid endless and acrimonious 
discussion, to allow the first horse past the post to get the 
money. Like unto Cesar’s wife, stewards should be above 
suspicion. 











LEARNING AND CRIME. 

Edward Rulloff was executed in Binghamton on Thurs- 
day for murder. There seems to be but little doubt that he 
was justly sentenced, or that he had previously committed 
other crimes of the greatest magnitude. We speak only of 
this fact to dispel a current illusion that education alone will 
act as a preventive of crime, and that those who are taught 
the knowledge of the schools will refrain from evil doing. 
Such does not appear to be the case. Adam did not sin until 
he wished to partake of the tree of knowledge, and Nero was 
well trained by the ablest philosopher of his day. Fauntleroy 
was aman of accomplishments, and Monroe Edwards had 
manners that would grace any society. So with Rulloff. He 
had been an industrious student all his life. He had never 
shrunk from labor to gain information, and his acquirements 
were really good. We do not speak, of course, of his idea of 
the origin of language. That is a subject on which many 
curious theories have been propounded, and it is not at all 
singular that a student who did not study under the direction 
of masters, and was self-made, should have strange ideas con- 
cerning the original speech of mankind. It is not a century 
since a belief that Hebrew was the language of the garden of 
Eden was current, and it is quite a good deal less than acen- 
tury since William von Humboldt and other German savans 
succeeded, by the disintegrating process, in establishing some 
sure foundation for philology to work upon. Even at the 
present day many learned men hold to singular views on this 
question. The most skillful professor in America believes in 
the ejaculation and imitative theory. If, then, the “ bow- 
wow” doctrine can be held by celebrated philologists, why 
quarrel with Rulloff for his plan of resolving differences in 
languages and determining the first tongue which was used 
on the globe? The study of this science is not yet so exactly 
regulated that we can afford to call men charlatans because 
their views are different from ours. 

Granting, however, that the result of his exertions are 
worthless, and that he has conducted his literary energies in 
the wrong channel, the fact remains that Rulloff had a large 
amount of education, and that such training did not keep 
him, and does not keep others, from crime. The contrary 
opinion may have originated in the fact that, before educa- 
tion was so generally extended, a certain amount of learning 
indicated good breeding in other ways. The villain was also 
aclown. Now, however, that the boot-black in the streets 
or the driver on the canals have just as good an opportunity 
for instruction as those have who are carefully nurtured jat 
home, kept from evil associations, and taught to pay scrupu- 
lous regard to truth, the position of affairs has changed. It 
js not enough to provide grammar, arithmetic, and reading, 
or to extend the curriculum still further than the common 
school, and impart Latin and Greek. Something must be done 
morally for the child. Youths bred at home are more 
rarely evil-doers than those who are early driven out in the 
world. There is an influence in a pleasant home which re- 
strains from wrong, and the best system of scholastic 
education will avail little if not supplemented by some- 
thing beyond that. The streets are full of boys and girls 
going to ruin. A portion of these would doubtless always be 
wanderers from virtue, but if the parents had only inculcated 
even such a code of morals as Lord Chesterfield left to his 
son there would be a great lessening of the vice we en- 
counter everywhere. Give children the knowledge they want 
and should have; but give them also good manners and 
good morals. 

It is singular how such a misconception of the effects of 
knowledge upon vice should have had currency so long, and 
been so little disputed. So many examples to the contrary 
exist that there would seem to be scarcely a necessity to 
point out a single one. The emperors of Rome who were 
most notorious for their crimes were not badly instructed, 
and the same thing is true of characters in modern history. 
It is not without truth that Bulwer depicts Paul Clifford as 
being a gentleman. Probably the two men most detested in 
America are Aaron Burr and Benedict Arnold. Yet the 
former was the grandson of one of the most eminent men of 
the century, and was himself a hard student, and Arnold re- 
ceived better schooling than most of his contemporaries. In 
Italy, when learning was most appreciated, and when the 
lavish hand of princes attracted to the courts of the north 
the sculptors, artists, and learned men of the day, poisoning 
was best known and most practised. Almost the only 
poisoner of the present century who pursued his aims steadily 
and regularly was a man versed in the languages of both 
England and France, and possessed of rare literary skill. A 
careful examination of the facts we think will substantiate 
our assertion that education alone will not prevent crime. 





LIFE INSURANCE. 

We have had occasion frequently to call attention to various 
important matters connected with Life Insurance, and more 
particularly to the responsibility of companies as regards the 
forfeiture of policies through non-payment of due premiums. 
Latterly great prominence in this respect has been given to 
the affairs of the Knickerbocker Life Insurance Company, 
but although the most bitter attacks have been made against 
that association we see no well grounded basis on which 
these reclamations have been made. The Knickerbocker 
occupies a very favorable position in public estimation, 
and the report of the State Superintendent which is to 
be found in another column shows the company’s financial 
affairs under a very favorable light. We also feel convinced 
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that the executive officers are willing to concede every favor! 
to the assured, compatible with the safe guarding of all the 
valuable interests entrusted to their care, but it must be 
remembered that in Life Insurance, as in all other financial 
ventures, there are two sides toa bargain, and the one can 
scarcely be kept unless the other is also fulfilled in due faith. 
We recommend to our readers the perusal of the State De- 
partment’s report. Mr. Miller has evidently made a search- 
ing investigation into the company’s affairs, and pronounces 
that not only have all legitimate claims been fully met, but 
that the Knickerbocker is fully cutitled to the confidence so 
largely placed in it by its patrons throughout the country. 





CURRENT NOTES. 


The French war indemnity—which by its delayed payment 
is seriously testing the patience of the victors—has been sub- 
jected to so many calculations by German financiers and 
journalists, in order to bring its immensity home to the vulgar 
mind, that one would think the subject had been thoroughly 
exhausted. One calculation has, however, been omitted until 
a few days ago; wonderfully enough, for it seems the most 
natural of all to the German mind. The defect is remedied 
by a Berlin paper, which now compares the amount with the 
quantity of beer it might buy. As the result is shown to be 
sufficient to supply the entire German army, numbering a 
million of men, with what we must on the authority of the 
paper, regard as its regular allowance of the favorite national 
beverage for no less than sixty-eight years and a half. The 
arithmetician allows each man five “ seidel”—about equal to 
our pint—per day, making the total 20,000 German tuns, or 
about 14,000 hogsheads. The tun reckoned at ten thalers 
(seven dollars) brings the money value up to 200,000 thalers 
per day, or five milliards in sixty-eight years and a half. 
Considering that the indemnity is to be otherwise disposed 
of, it is hardly fair of the Berlin editor to make the thirsty 
German army’s mouth water by the tantalizing calculation, 
touching as it does one of the tenderest "chords of the German 
character. 


The digested report of the] explorers of the Ribblesdale 
caves is full of interest, and will correct many false impres- 
sions as to the social condition of England_after the with- 
drawal of the Roman legions. The caves were evidently 
used as places of refuge by Romano-Celtic inhabitants who 
had fled from their comparatively luxurious homes before the 
incursions of the Northern tribes. Numerous brooches and 
armlets have been found in the upper strata of debris, and 
from their workmanship, as well as from the coins which 
have been exhumed, the period of occupation may be fixed 
with tolerable accuracy. It probably extended from the mid- 
dle of the fifth till late in the seventh century. Few districts 
in England could have better served for purposes of conceal- 
ment than the region between the Mersey and the Ribble, in 
which, at the Domesday survey, a quarter of a million of 
acres were covered with a network of separate and dense 
woods. In the lower strata of these caves indications of an 
earlier occupation have been found. Two flint flakes, a bone 
harpoon, and the remains of red deer and bear point to an era 
long anterior to the Roman invasion. 


Early in May the Opéra Comique in the Strand is to afford 
a temporary home to the famous company of the Théatre 
Frangais. Whether the playgoers of London are sufficiently 
numerous, even with the addition of the many foreign visi- 
tors who now swell their ranks, to support by their patronage 
the performances of three distinct French dramatic troupes 
may be open to question. But certainly these theatres will 
better their chances of success if they refrain as much as 
possible from that impetuous system of rivalry which results 
in the production of identical plays. The Comédie Frangaise, 
of course, stands alone, possessed of historical associations, a 
renowned dramatic repertory, and histrionic traditions of 
peculiar value, which place it beyond the reach of competi- 
tion. The appearance in London of these distinguished play- 
ers with the intention of presenting their most admired 
plays, as their announcement states, “ avec le méme ensem- 
ble et le méme personnel exact qu’d Paris,” is a theatrical 
event of singular importance. There is, unhappily, noneed 
to ask with Hamlet, “How chances it they travel?” On 
this head, therefore, they are silent, preferring to assign their 
coming to a desire to spread their fame and to share their 
intellectual and artistic wealth among the capitals of Europe. 
They appear first in London, they gracefully state, as a 
testimony of gratitude to that city for its services to Paris 
“depuis ses derniers revers.” That they will receive a cor- 
dial welcome cannot be doubted. 

A new pastoral letter by the Archbishop of Munich, in- 
tended as a protest against the petitions of the “ Old Catholics,” 
shows the deep apprehensions which have at last been 
awakened in the clerical camp. These petitions, issued by 
the foremost men in Bavaria and addressed directly to the 
King, urge in the most emphatic manner the energetic sup- 
pression of the newdogma. The Archbishop, taking mainly 
the Munich petition for his theme, quotes largely both from 
its contents and from some of the speeches made at the meet- 
ing in which it had been resolved upon. Thus, he says, one 
speaker cried, “It was not the Holy Spirit who guided this 
Council; but the spirit of lies, the spirit of ignorance, the 
spirit of cowardice brooded over the Council.” Again, “ Thus 
it has been reserved for the nineteenth century to see how, 
after the overthrow of the old order of the Church, the Pope 
has been raised into a Dalai-Lama,” and the Archbishop goes 


on to explain to his believers that this Dalai-Lama is the 
Buddhistie high priest among the heathen Tibetans. Worst 
of all, one speaker contended “that whosoever made the 
utterances of Rome his own could no longer be a citizen of 
the State, but stood outside it—the servant of a Power hostile 
to the State.” There are no counter-arguments in the episco- 
pal emanation, but supplications to the faithful to be warned 
in time, and not to be led into temptation. It is no longer a 


of Rome. 


who now break their allegiance. 
to the King if need be. 


the Throne—and so forth. 


by the Concordat and the Constitution will not be jeopardized 
There is a curious ring about this emanation. It seems sud 


will be the result of their policy. 


globe prevailed long ayo, in the far-remote past. 


described as ganotd, from the brightness of their scales. 


and a new order takes their place. 


sphere ? 


tilise its now terrible wastes of desert. 


point of view. 


Germans. 
military schooling as the Prussians. 


discipline. 


cultural work is scarce. 


is used—as in Prussia—not merely as an arm of defence bu 


matters, other considerations come into force. 


ment, in order to return to the country thousands of hand 
able to enrich it by productive labor, and to ease the taxpaye 
of a large proportion of his annual burden. 


sites, and has published a book about it. The solution o 
the problem is not yet arrived at. 


reverenced as the actual sites of the holy places, are genuine 


No excavations have ever been conducted which can ap 


them to be discontinued. At the same time, it must be al 








question of the dogma, in defence of which, by the way, not 
a word is said by the Archbishop, but of the whole Church 
This petition meant open rebellion against it, 
secession, schism, war to the knife. Asto “ remaining Catholics 
as before,” he says, that is impossible without the full sub- 
mission to everything that comes from Rome, including the 
dogma. And he significantly points to the death-bed of those 
As regards loyalty to the 
State, he declares himself ready once more to renew his oath 
On the contrary, it is those who be- 
come faithless to the Church who will also prove faithless to 
The letter winds up with a hope 
that the King will prove in the face of this agitation a true 
patron of the Church, and that the rights assured to the latter 


denly to have become clear to the ecclesiastical authorities 
that they have gone a little too far, and that grave events 


The remark has been made more than once that Australia 
represents a geological condition which on this side of the 
Living ani- 
mals have there been discovered which on the other side of 
the globe are found in a fossil state only; and another ex- 
ample has recently been sent from Queensland to the British 
Museum, where it is preserved in the zoological department. 
This additional example is a fish, described by naturalists as 
Ceratodus, which was captured alive in a Queensland river 
It is more than two feet in length, and belongs to the order 
The 
fossil specimens found in the Northern hemisphere do not 
come down beyond the Oolitic formation ; there they cease, 
This discovery suggests 
once more the question: Has Australia yet to undergo such a 
grand series of convulsions as have taken place since gandid 
fishes lived in the lakes and rivers of the northern hemi- 
In some respects, Australia is an anomalous and un- 
finished country; and it may be that some day chains of 
mountains will be heaved up in that vast island, whereby its 
climate will be ameliorated, and springs and rivers will fer- 


If the late war has indisputably established the superiority 
of the Prussian schooling of officers, its lessons are by no 
means equally favorable to the asserted necessity of a full 
three years’ training to the men—from a purely military 
We have failed to notice any difference in 
the bearing, discipline, or fighting of Prussians and South 
Yet the latter do not receive nearly as much 
The Badenese, whose 
army most resembles the Prussian, having been since 1866 re- 
modelled on the Prussian system, and since then constantly 
under the command of a Prussian general and war minister, 
keep their men with their regiments only twenty-seven 
months out of the thirty-six of nominal service. The Wur- 
tembergers and Hessians limit the period to about two years 
out of the three, and the shortest training of all is allowed in 
Bavaria, where frequently eighteen months, rarely more than 
twenty-one out of the thirty-six, are considered sufficient. 
And yet these Bavarians have been proclaimed by the Prus- 
sians themselves to be models of courage, endurance and 
The great benefit of short service to the country 
is thoroughly appreciated by the South Germans. Not only 
is the army expenditure brought down to a comparatively 
low figure—the men on long furloughs receive no pay—but 
the labor diverted from productive employment is likewise 
reduced toa minimum, furloughs being so regulated as to 
dismiss the men at harvest time, and recall them§when agri- 
The favorable results of the short 
service system cannot be otherwise than satisfactory to non- 
military countries like England. Of course where the army 


as a school for inculcating submission and obedience in civil 
Still the time 
was when Prussian Liberals would have used these facts as 
arguments for claiming a reduction of the military establish- 


Captain Warren, an English officer, has been making re- 
searches in Jerusalem for the purpose of identifying the old 


But all Captain Warren’s 
results point to the same conclusion—that the voice of tra- 
dition is right; that the old spots which so many ages have 


and that, with them as our guides, we may reconstruct the 
topography of the city with tolerable if not exact fidelity. 


proach these in interest. It is a pity that the want of funds, E ” 
and the ill-health of the party in Jerusalem, have caused| Osgood and Co., of Boston, have published a new edition 


lowed that to go on with them, costly as they have been, 
only to discover more passages, more aqueducts, more sub- 











































































terranean chambers—deeply interesting as ib oid be- 
would not be carrying out the programme of the Palestine 
Exploration Fund; which includes, besides the solution of 
the topographical problem, the survey and examination of the 
whole country. We rejoice to learn that this is to be now 
undertaken in earnest, and that a party will be shortly de. 
spatched to do for the scattered ruins of Palestine what 
Captain Warren has done for Jerusalem. And let us, in 
calling attention to the labors of this officer, call attention 
also to the pluck and patience which were required to carry 
them out, the tact which enabled him to manage the fanatical 
population, and the modesty which distinguishes not only his 
own account of the work, but also the conclusions which he 
draws. 

—_—__>__—_ 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Curiosities of the Law Reporters. By Franklin Fiske Heard. 
Boston: Lee and Shepard. Every one who has pored over 
law-books knows that he is continually coming upon some 
gem of sentiment, some quaint expression, or some odd deci- 
.| sion that attracts his attention, but which must, if he does not 
.| keep a commonplace book, be forgotten in the course of time. 
Law affords witty surprises far more frequently than theo- 
logy or medicine, and an industrious reader, like the editor 
of this volume, who will extract those portions which inte- 
rest him most will confer a favor on the idle man of the 
world who wishes the enjoyment of a new feast of humor. 
The contents of “ The Curiosities of Law Reporters” are 
chosen from the earlier as well as the later reports of cases, 
and the labor is done with rare good judgment. 


Pike County Ballads, and Other Pieces. By Join Hay 
Boston: Osgood and Co. This is a reprint of the exceed- 
ingly popular verses of the writer that have lately been 
floating through the newspapers. His serious poems, 
although not deficient in merit, are not of that high quality 
which should be demanded from an author who prints a 
book, but the great favor obtained by his dialect rhymes has, 
we think, given sufficient warrant for the venture of the pub- 
lishers. Mr. Hay’s mind is not exceedingly reverent. His 
two best attempts here are marred by the intrusion of words 
which create a feeling that sufficient respect is not paid to 
the religious sentiment of the community. In the first of 
these stanzas, Jim Bludso, a rough Western man, saves the 
lives of the passengers and crew of the steamer he is on, 
losing his own, and does it simply and nobly. The interest 
of the story is heightened by the rude speech of the relator ; 
but the high sense of honor, and the preferring the safety of 
others to his own preservation, displayed by the uncultured 
hero, will always meet with recognition from the hearts of 
men and women. The chord struck is responded to every- 
where. The incident is well and dramatically told, and de- 
rives a certain rough power from the dialect. “ Little 
Breeches” has Leen remarkably successful, and with reason, 
but we cannot assign the same degree of merit to the two 
later effusions of the author—Banty Tim and the Mystery 
of Gilgal. The feeling seems to be forced, and the humor 
unnatural. The volume is very neatly produced. 

The two most noted poems of Mr. Hay are published by 
Osgood and Co. in a cheap form, with illustrations by 8. 
Eytinge, Jr., and the same firm also publish The Heathen 
Chinee, by Bret Harte, in a popular shape. The illustrations 
to both these brochures are well conceived, and the ideas of 
the authors rendered with happy skill. 


Mr. R. H. Newell is so much better known by his nom de 
plume of Orpheus C. Kerr that many habitual newspaper 
readers do not know that behind the mask of the humorist 
there is to be found a man who has thoughts on noble sub 
jects, and whose forms of literary exertion are as varied as 
those of any American. He has just published, through Lee 
and Shepard, of Boston, Versatilities, a collection of the trifles 
he has thrown off for a dozen years. His humorous poems 
are not without much merit, and his lines on other subjects 
are well versified and neatly expressed. Yet we think that 
the volume, while gratifying a natural wish of the author to 
put his fugitive verses together in a form in which others 
could see them, will not add materially to the reputation he 
t| has among his associates. They are not unworthy of him, 
but they develop no new strength. We think that in prose 
lies his abihty. No one could read his adaptation of “ Ed- 
win Drood” for Punchinello without being convinced that he 
has an almost unequalled command of satire, of an original 
s| and truly American school. It is in this field that we should 
r| be glad to see his future attempts. 

The People’s Practical Poultry Book. By William M. Lewis. 
New York: D. D. T. Moore. <A practical and common 
sense book on poultry has been needed a long time. Wehave 
¢} already a sufficiency of works for the fancier, or the man who 
can afford to pay ten dollars for a pair of fowls; but he who 
wishes to have fresh laid eggs every morning at an expense 
no greater than his grocer would charge for them receives no 
enlightenment from such books. This compilation of Major 
Lewis's is plain and matter of fact; it is put together by a 
man who has been familiar with poultry all his life, and who 
can impart the knowledge he has gained with clearness 
There are many illustrations. 


’ 


, 


-| of Tennyson's Poems, the only one that is sanctioned by him. 
The volume contains, in addition to those poems which have 
heretofore been published, a number now gathered from va- 
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rious sources, and which have for years been suppressed, but) the fact of the protracted investigation in this case, to the | 
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which, having appeared in unauthorized editions, are now in- disadvantage ot the Company, I deem it due to the Company, 


cluded with the author’s other lines. The volume is well 


printed, and we desire particularly to commend the drawings | 


for the engravings. Although the book is produced at too low 
a price for the best effects to be brought out on these wood- 
cuts, there is such a consciousness of the author's meaning 


and such poctic sensibility evinced in them that it would seem | 


and also to the public, to make a report of the result of such 
examination. 

The examination was not made in consequence of any speci- 
fie charges against the Company or its management, but in ac- 
cordance with the general intention above referred to. 

The KNICKERBOCKER Was organized in 1858, upon acapital 
of $100,000, and for the first ten years its progress was slow. 
Since 1868, however, its business had rapidly increased, until, 


that they must have been designed by some one who is a/ as appears by the annual statement of the condition of the 


poet himself. 

Harper's Magazine for June is at hand. The same care 
which has been exhibited in all the previous numbers of this 
periodical is shown in this. Mr. William Allen Butler has a 
South Street eclogue on “ General Average,” Colonel Thorpe 
describes the New York Custom House, and Dr. J. B. Holder 
adds another to his sketches of life “ Along the Florida 
Reefs.” The three stories, “ Anne Furness,” “The Ameri- 
can Baron,” and “ Anteros,” are continued, and Porte Crayon 
has a capital description, with illustrations, of Watkins Glen, 
a place but little known as yet to pleasure seekers. There 
are some minor sketches in light literature, and two heavy 
articles. One of them is on the “ Man in the Iron Mask,” 
and the other on Toussaint L’Ouverture. They do not add 
materially to our knowledge, but rehearse clearly and suc- 
cinetly the facts already known to the historical reader. The 
Easy Chair is, as usual, wise and witty. 

The April number of the Hdinburgh Review opens with a 
long and interesting sketch of John Cam Hobhouse, after- 
wards Lord Broughton. As the intimate friend of Lord By- 
ron, he was associated with him from his college days until 
the period of the poet’s death, and had the melancholy plea- 
sure of conveying the body home and seeing that the last 
rites were performed. His love of travel led him to visit 
nearly all the more noted scenes of Europe early in life, and 
his family and native bent of mind gained him an early pro- 
minence in politics. At the time of Queen Victoria’s 
inauguration he had many opportunities of seeing her 
and engaging in familiar conversation with her, and his 
relation of these interviews is very interesting. “ Ap- 
plications of Photography” is an account of the 
use of this science in art, which is followed by a discussion of 
the identity of the author of the poems of Homer. In this 
much learning is used to prove that the age of the Odyssey 
was later than that of the Iliad, and consequently that two 
persons were the authors of the poems, and not one. Ros- 
setti’s new edition of the works of Shelley has a long and 
critical examination, and Theodore Martin’s“ Ancient Classics 
for English Readers” receives an appreciative notice, as its 
merits deserve. 


Scribner’s popular Monthly is at hand. There are several 
very interesting articles, and the whole magazine is well 
designed. A description of the “ Wonders of the Yellow- 
stone” gives us a knowledge of those huge geysers which 
rival those of Iceland, and proves how rich in romantic sce- 
nery America is. There are three articles bearing on Ger- 
many and the war, handsomely illustrated. “ Wilfred Cum- 
bermede,” by George Macdonald, is continued, and the usual 
miscellany under the editor’s charge is well written. 


The Galary for June opens with the continuation of Mr. 
Justin MeCarthy’s story. Mr. Richard Grant White defends 
himself from the attacks of two Yale professors who had 
published unfavorable notices of his book, “ Words and their 
Uses,” in the College Courant. “ Overland,” by J. W. De 
Forest, and “ Ought We to Visit Her,” are both continued, as 
is also an examination of the claims of the late Gen. Robert 
E. Lee to be considered among the great commanders of the 
world. “Casual Criminals” are discussed by Edward Crap- 
sey, and there are some agreeable brief paragraphs under 
various heads. Don Piatt edits one of these departments. 


“Jack Hazard and His Fortunes” still continues to be the 
point of attraction for children and those of larger growth 
who read Our Young Folks. It is an excellent periodical for 
the young. 

The Atlantic Monthly contains another installment of a 
“ Virginian in New England Thirty-tive Years Ago,” a fur- 
ther account of the “ Capture of Fort Fisher,” and “ Moun- 
taineering in the Sierra Nevada.” “ American Life in France” 
is by some one who was evidently not in love with the Na- 
poleonic dynasty. Mr. Fields contributes some interesting 
reminiscences of Charles Dickens, being a part of the “ Whis- 


Company, December sist, L860, it had outstanding 22,078 
policies, insuring the sum of $66,508,489, with aggregate 
assets of $6,680,965, and aggregate liabilities of $5,860,701. 

There were but three companies organized under the laws 
of New York which reported a larger amount of business 
done or more assets. The business of the Company wasdone 
on the “ note” plan, and consequently quite a large portion of 
its assets consisted of premium notes. 

It had been intimated that note companies were quite care- 
less in regard to the accuracy of the statement of assets, and 
that notes were frequently included among the assets which 
were, in fact, given for premiums upon policies not in force, 
and hence of no value. 

The KNICKERBOCKER, being a leading note Company, it 
was thought best to make, at as early a date as practicable, a 
thorough investigation of all its affairs, with a view to settling 
this and other questions, at least so far as that Company was 
concerned, 

The examination made has been most extensive and ex- 
haustive. All the notes, amounting in the aggregate to over 
25,000 in number, have been separately examined, a full list 
made and compared with the entries in the books, and they 
have, without exception, been found to be notes given upon 
policies in force. All the other assets and accounts of the 
Company have also been subjected to the closest scrutiny, 
and quite large amounts standing upon the books against 
agents have been disallowed, from which the Company will 
no doubt be able ultimately to realize, but which are of so 
uncertain a value as to prevent their being allowed in my es- 
timate of the condition of the Company. 

Notwithstanding the thorough sifting to which the Assets 
of the Company have been subjected, however, I am happy 
to be able to state, that they amounted on the first day of 
January, I871, to the sum of $7,020,973,85, while the liabili- 
ties, including reserve fund and capital stock, amounted to 
$6,844,996,26, leaving a surplus of assets over ail liabilities, of 
$175,977,59. This surplus, however, would be increased to 
$550,662.84, by including the amounts disallowed as above 
stated, which are claimed by the Company to be valid and 
available assets, thus showing the Company to be entirely 
solvent and entitled to the confidence of its policy-holders 
and the public. 

It affords me much pleasure, also, to be able to state that 
the Company has adopted the policy of, as rapidly as possible, 
abandoning the “ note” system and eftecting insurances upon 
the all-cash basis,and that with this and other improved 
methods of business adopted, and the extensive business al- 
ready established, the Company has every prospect of con- 
tinued success. 

Complaints have been made against this as well as other 
companies, of a want of fairness and liberality toward policy- 
holders, but so far as the facts appear, from my investigation, 
I tind that the KNicKERBOCKER has honorably and promptly 
met and discharged all legitimate claims, the gross sum paid 
for such claims upon policies since its organization amount- 
ing to $2,881,849,86, besides dividends paid to policyholders 
amounting to $995,424.85. 

In view of all the facts disclosed, I feel warranted in say- 
ing that the Company is entitled to public confidence. 

7 GEORGE W. MILLER, 

Superintendt Insurance Department State of New York. 





TOPICS OF THE DAY, 


AMERICA, 


MUST A MAN TESTIFY AGAINST HIMSEIF” 
From the Sun. 


The question whether a man can be compelled to testify 
against himself is under consideration by the Supreme Court 
of Massachusetts. A Mr. Emery of Lowell, a hotel-keeper, 
who for twenty or thirty years has figured prominently in 
the courts as defendant in liquor cases, was summoned to 
testify before a Committee of the Legislature in relation to 
the alleged corruption of the State constabulary force. He 
refused to say whether he had paid certain officials money, 
on the ground that his evidence might criminate himself. 
The Senate directed that he should be committed for con- 
tempt ; but he was admitted to bail until the Supreme Court 
could decide upon the constitutionality of the law under 
which the commitment was ordered. [tis claimed for the 
State thatin England, in investigations before Parliament, wit- 
nesses are obliged to answer though their answers might 
criminate them ; the idea being that in matters affecting the 
general interest and safety, this consideration rose above the 
individual's claim to silence as to his own criminal acts; that 
when the State Constitution was adopted, the rule of the 
common law practice Was that a witness need not criminate 


pering Gallery ;’ and J. W. De Forest continues his spark-| himself, but that this was not intended to supersede the rule 


ling serial, “ Kate Beaumont.” 
editor of the new edition of Lamb's works, now appearing in 
England, with deserved severity, and John G. Whittier has a 
very pleasant little conceit in his poem, the “ Robin.” 
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J. E. Babson criticises the | f Parliamentary practice, and that therefore persons who re- 


fuse to testify to their own criminality before the Legislature 
are liable to punishment. 
DOMESTIC SERVICE. 
From the Times 

Now who are the persons who most frequently undertake 
a duty which requires the exercise of good temper, much tact, 
some knowledge of the world, and above all—a conscience ? 
They are, for the most part, among the most incapable do- 


Pursuant to the authority vested in me by law, and in ac-| mestic servants we have. Noone would think so to read the 
cordance with an intention expressed in my annual report of | advertisements published by nurses. In type, they are beings 
1870, to the Legislature of this state, | have made and caused | almost too good for this earth—and indeed it is almost a pity 


to be made, certain examinations into the atfairs and con- 


that a good many of them do not take themselves oft some- 


dition.of several of the Insurance Companies doing business} where else. You read an advertisement which describes a 


in this state. 


creature only a very little lower than the angels. Your wife 


In the month of November, 1870, an examination of the| sallies forth to take a view of this prodigy, and after a dreary 
books, accounts, assets, and general condition of the Kyick-| trudge through back “slums,” she finds herself in a dirty 


ERBOCKER Lire INSURANCE Company, of New York, was in- 


stituted. That examination has just been completed, and 


tenement-house, where the paragon condescends to announce 
that she “ may be seen” for two days. The paragon is out 


although in the annual report referred to, it was distinctly an- lat the time, but her neighbors go squalling all over the 


nounced that “ it need not be considered as an imputation up- 


neighborhood for her, and at last she appears fresh from 


on the standing of any company that it is under examina-j the “ gin-mill” round the corner-——most likely a beetle-browed, 
tion,” still, as it is claimed that an effort has been made to use| evil-eyed woman, speaking with one of the finest brogues 
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ever imported from the Emerald Isle. Sometimes the case 
is not quite so bad as this, but almost invariably the woman 
no more answers to the description given in her advertise- 
ment than the “lovely property in the country” does to the 
eloquent auctioneer’s account of it. Ask any mother of a 
family to tell you her experience of hunting for nurses, and 
see Whether she does not unfold to you a story which might 
almost draw “ iron tears down Pluto's cheek.” There was a 
time, and that not so very long ago, When domestic servants 
were not too high and mighty to call on ladies for situations. 
Now the ladies must go tu them—though if they were to set 
their faces steadfastly against that custom, it would very 
| soon come to an end. The airs which some of these * helps” 
put on in these days would be very amusing in a farce, but 
| in real life they are not quite so funny. The other morning 
we had the distinguished honor of publishing an advertise- 
jment from a chamber-maid who wanted a situation “in a 
| first-class family,’—and, added this splendid being, “ none 
but first-class families need apply.” If.this goes on, what is 
to become of all the children whose parents are not“ first- 
class?” Perhaps we second-class folks will be obliged to 
resort to the East Indian custom, and put our children by the 
banks of some river, or otherwise quietly dispose of them to 
save the nurses the trouble of doing it. 
HOUSEWORK FORJAMERICAN WOMEN. 
From The Sun. 


The world is full of workers, and inasmuch as American 
men must work in iron and steel and wood and lime and 
stone, be hewers of wood and drawers of water, so must 
American women sew and knit, and mend and darn, and cut 
and contrive, and cookand clean. There is no getting away 
from it—the world cannot get along without it. The mis- 
tress of every household is overtasked. The sewing machine, 
the laundry, the dumb waiter and elevator, the thousand mo- 
dern apphances only make up for the thousand increasing 
luxuries. The house of the average modern mechanic has 
more comforts than could have been found at Mount Vernon 
when George Washington lived there, seventy-tive years ago. 
What helps there are in the bright lamps, the base-burning 
stoves, Cheap engravings, walnut furniture, the ever-present 
piano or melodeon, the sewing machine, the pretty house 
plants for sale cheap at every corner, ready-made clothing for 
girls as well as boys, the public schools and libraries and 
parks. But the mother of such a household should be able to 
control it with head and hands, which she could scarcely do if 
brought up ina factory or workshop. ‘Then, why in the name 
of common sense do not these hard-working drudges find out 
that only twenty or thirty miles away they can get better 
wages, good food, pure air, clean linen, and surroundings 
which only a millionaire enjoys inacity? Would it not be 
better, my girl, to shake the dust of the town from your feet, 
and find a home in a pleasant farm house ? Would not a tidy 
kitchen, over which you had control, be a better home than 
an untidy attic? Would it not be better to churn butter than 
to go without it? to roast the beef and knead the bread than 
to go cold and hungry while makiog coats at forty cents 
apiece, and two buttonholes fora penny? Would you not be 
happier and your cheeks more ruddy spreading the snowy 
garments of a great wash on the grass, than hanging your 
dingy clothes on the housetop in smoke and dust?) We know 
there are hard and poor mistresses as well as shiftless domes- 
tics. Mrs. Grinder and Mrs. Shoddy have relatives in town 
and country. But there are hundreds of good Christian wo- 
men who would gladly do their share for the poor and 
industrious. 


A WORD ABOUTJJTRORS. 
From the Commercial Advertiser. 


As the law now stands two great difficulties beset the 
impanelling of juries tor the triat of capital cases in this 
State—one is to secure intelligent men and the other is to 
keep out crotchetty and impracticable ones. The “ sifting” 
process, us it is called, whereby counsel sharply analyze tie 
state of the proposed juror’s mind touching the matters up- 
on which he may be chosen to pass, has the good etlect 
on the one hand of debarving the “ crotchetty” class, and 
the bad effect on the other, of excluding capable, upright, 
and impartial men for no better reason than that they have 
formed an opinion in the case. The prosecution at the 
Foster trial yesterday developed a line of inquiry into the 
difference between an “opinion” and an “impression,” 
which was nothing more nor less than an attempt to dodge 
the foolish provision of the law which makes the forma- 
tion of an opinion a cause of disqualification. The true 
test should be, not whether a person has formed an opin- 
ion, but, granting that he had, whether or not he could 
render an impartial verdict according to the evidence. 
The remedy is with the Legislature, and though we can- 
not blame the prosecution for trying to put a reasonable 
construction upon an absurd law, yet the distinction here 
made will not accommodate itself readily to the majority 
of minds unaccustomed to such refinements. It would be 
extremely hard for any intelligent man to read the accounts 
published of this murder, and not come to some conclusion as 
to the guilt or innocence of the accused. An “ impression” 
is that which is “fixed” in the mind, and yet liable to be 
changed; and an “ opinion,” is mere thought, without certain 
knowledge. There is no good reason why either should dis- 
qualify a man capable of being convinced of his error, and 
ready to give judgment agreeably to established facts, whether 
they contradict his first impressions or not. When some such 
rule as this is adopted (though not until then) we shall have 
an end of the delays and vexations which make our present 
practice an object of ridicule. 





SEATING STRANGERS AT CHURCH. 
From the Journal of Commerce. 


A grumble at the alleged want of courtesy to strangers de 
siring seats in churches bas appeared in a city newspaper. 
The complaint is directed at a particular church where the 
ushers attempt, twice every Sunday, the impossible feat of 
pouri:)* a quart into a pint pot, but it is equally applicable to 
other aouses of worship which have popular preachers in 
New York and Brooklyn. The complainant was a stranger,a 
clergyman, and an invalid; and he seems to claim that on 
these grounds, by a cumulative force of argument, he was 
entitled to a seat when hundreds of other strangers, possibly 
clergymen, and, it may be, invalids to boot (* invalid” being 
a vague and stretchy word) were obliged to stand or leave the 
church, from the impossibility of performing the miracle in 
liquid measure before alluded to. Ushers are but human, and 
liable, like other persons, to dyspeptic disturbances, and 
weakness in the legs after much standing and walking about 
and to be soured by unlucky business during the week, and 
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to have moods when the most angelic temper is riled by un- 
known causes. Some ushers are rude at all times; others are | 
rough to rough people. But, as a class, they are courteous | 
and accommodating, and it is within the knowledge of most! 
strangers who have sought the hospitality of churches where | 
seats are the scarcest, and who are patient and polite, what a | 
deal of trouble ushers take to give a stout lady and her four | 
children seats all together, or to post a deaf man plump un- 
der the pulpit, and to make everything as agreeable as possi- 
ble to the outsiders without an excess of consideration for the 
feelings and tastes of the pew-owners themselves. 

CHARLES READE HITS OUT. 
From the Commercial Advertiser. 

A popular novelist has just verified the appositeness of the 
titles he has given to two of his own books, for, under the 
stress of a terrible temptation, he has put himself in another 
man’s place. The temptation was the chance to demolish a 
carping critic, and the substitution was that of Charles Reade 
for Tom Taylor. We copied from the London Atheneum, 
the other day, a pretty severe indictment of Tom ‘Taylor for 
playwright plagiarism, and now Mr. Reade rushes to the res- 
cue through the columns of a New York paper—the Athe- 
neum having refused him a hearing. His letter is very cha- 
racteristic and vigorous. He defends his bosom-friend Tom 
with the utmost zeal, hissing hot wrath as he plies the scourge 
upon the back of his maligner. This “ criticaster,” as he calls 
him, who dares to accuse another man of downright theft, is 
a“ literary insect,” a “chattering snob,” altogether too con- 
temptible for notice—yet Mr. Reade breaks the poor buttertly 
upon the wheel, and contemptuously tosses the carcass away. 
The evidence given in favor of ‘Tom Taylor really oversets 
much that his critic has said, and Charles Reade is at least as 
good an authority as the anonymous “ Q;” but the quarrel is 
not deplorable, after all, for a letter from Reade when he is 
in a biting humor is quite as readable as the equivalent num- 
ber of pages in any of his novels. 





WASTE PLACES MADE FERTILE. 
From the Standard. 


In the days of our fathers, restless men, to whom the re- 
straints of civilization were irksome, segregated themselves 
from the homes of their birth and found abodes in territory 
over which the red men still hunted. That age gave us 
Leather Stocking and Daniel Boone. The settler was little 
different from the Indian whose forests he invaded. He 
dwelt in as rude a cabin, only stronger and move permanent. 
His chief employment was hunting, the rifle being used more 
than the implements of husbandry. He lived apart from 
society, was hated by the red men and in turn disliked the 
too near approach of white neighbors. But time, by natural 
and gradual progress, made such settlements the nuclei of 
border communities who cultivated the arts of civilization 
when the forests ceased to yield them food. 

Later in time, and within our own memories, appears 
another phase of emigration. We see long lines of muslin- 
covered wagons carrying men with their families and their 
household goods. With the slow pace of patient oxen these 
people pursue a new argonautic search for the treasures of 
the golden fleece. 

Sadly, but hoping, these people have torn themselves from 
homes surrounded by comforts. Heroically they go on across 
the terra incognita of “the plains” in the expectation of 
finding beyond their parched waste a land whose sands are 
gold. They reach the land of promise, which has been open- 
ed to them by such explorers as Fremont, and seizing some 
wild gulch they occupy it, prepared to defend their posses- 
sion by arms. The search for gold goes on with revolver and 
bowie knife within constant reach. The cabin is an arsenal, 
the settlers an irregular army, ready at any minute to resist 
“< question of their rights. 

his period has had its elements of romance and poctry. 
Bret Harte has told us in periods which have chained the at- 
tention of all readers, the quaint, stern stories of the Ameri- 
can gold-hunters. They are not exactly the people we should 
choose for life-long neighbors, yet we all would fain spend a 
Summer among their camps. 

All this is in the past. American energy and nineteenth 
century invention has laid an iron track across the continent, 
and iron horses daily move over its breadth, from the Atlan- 
tic to the Pacific, carrying all the quick throbs of our per- 
fected civilization. 

The plains, that vacant expanse on our continental map, 
have disappeared. From New York to San Francisco is a 
continuous line of culture and cultivation. At near points, 
all along it are busy cities and thriving villages. Everywhere 
the daily newspaper does its work of general education, and 
at every point the electric telegraph puts the settler in instant 
correspondence with the centre of the business of the world. 
London, Paris, New York or Chicago answers questions to 
San Francisco and all the line thither faster than the sun 
moves in his westward flight. Our evening news is canvassed 
at the dinner table on the Pacific. 


SHAKESPEARE THE DION BOUCICAULT OF HIS AGE. 
From the New York Times. 


Shakespeare had no philosophy, no dramatic system, and 
his only purpose was to make a good play that would fill the 
theatre and his pockets. To a thoughtful man, who was 
born with a ballast of common sense, which he had not 
thrown overboard, and who has and has used the opportunity 
of comparing Shakespeare’s plays with the tales and plays 
upon which they are founded, it must be as clear as the sun 
in a cloudless noon that he took any tale, any play that would 
answer his playwright’s end, and pe Rewer it only so much as 
it was necessary that it should be altered to make it act well 
and please his audience. He did this after a marvellous and 
miraculous fashion, simply because he was a born worker of 
marvels and miracles ; because of all minds that have mani- 
fested themselves to the world his was at once the most dra- 
matic, that is the most able to express the thought and the 
feeling of other men, and the most poetical, that is the most 
perceptive of the beauty in the hidden harmonies of man and 
nature. What Shakespeare did was to make men and wo- 
men that live, that think, and feel, and suffer, and act as if 
they were real and ordinary mortals of flesh and blood, while 
they yet move upon the high plane and breathe the ether of 
the ideal world, uttering their thoughts and feelings in lan- 
guage which, if the scene is familiar, is purged of common- 
place, and if emotional, is elevated into that lofty beauty of 
utterance which we call poetry. He did this as he did it, 
only because if he did it all he must do it thus. It was just 
as easy for him to do it in that way as in any other, indeed 
easier. All the attempts to show that he worked with a high- 
er and conscious p either in morals or in art are mere 


fanciful phantasies, chimeras founded in a vacuum, 
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CITIZEN CLUSERET. 
From the New York World. 


Stone walls do not a prison make, in Paris, nor iron bars a! 
cage. The innocent and quiet mind of Cluseret takes a bas- 
tile for a Hermitage. When the late Emperor was condemned | 
to “perpetual imprisonment” in Ham, he blandly observed | 
that “ perpetual” in France meant until the next revolution. | 

n the present temper of Paris “ perpetual” means there, on | 
an average, for a term of five days or thereabouts. We need | 
not, therefore, be surprised to find Cluseret free from durance 
and engaged in his old tricks. So long as he was not hanged 
it was inevitable that he would reappear to console his fellow- 
creatures with his counsel. Accordingly we now find him 


making impracticable suggestions of barricading indefensible | 


places. Nobody can be sure of what a day in Paris may 
bring forth; and so Cluseret’s barricades, being calculated, as 
we judge from Cluseret’s previous military career, to do as 
much damage to their defenders as to their besiegers, may be 
as good for contingencies as any other barricades. At all 
events it is a comfort that Cluseret is still suffered to uplift 
his voice in Paris instead of being let loose as an exile of 
liberty upon New York. 
THE COLUMN IN THE PLACE VENDOME. 
From the New York Times. 

Once more, there is an opening for the coming man in the 
Place Vendome—a vacancy highly signiticant of the leader- 
less condition of the French people. The Parisians seem to 
think they have broken with the Napoleonic tradition in 
wreaking idle vengeance upon the record of the glories of 
1805. The true significance of their act consists in the proof 
it aflords that they are incapable of governing themselves, 
and are therefore ripe for a tresh infliction of personal rule. 
The people of the capital have profited very litle by disaster 
if they suppose that despotism can be the work of any single 
man. Had France been true to herself, she would have had 
no Emperor, successful or otherwise. Waterloo and Sedan 
would equally have been spared to her, and if Austerlitz and 
Jena would also have been absent, she would have escaped 
the stern reckoning which follows, soener or later, the acts 
misnamed glorious which the lust of conquest prompts. The 
Communists are no wiser than their fathers, who pulled down 
the great monarch to make way for the great Emperor, in- 
stead of patiently seeking to found, in popular moderation 
and justice, the true basis of self-government. 





GREAT BRITAIN. 





The Manchester Guardian remarks about the match tax as 
follows: 


Among those critics of the Budget who deign to descend 
to details by far the strongest manifestation of disapproval 
appears to be reserved for the tax on matches. Mr. Lowe 
had exhausted in previous efforts the tield of agreeable sur- 
prises, and consequently no part of his scheme commands so 
little favor as that for which his auditors and the country 
were least prepared. We question whether he did not inad- 
vertently prejudice his case by announcing that his device 
was borrowed from the United States, for the Americans are 
by no means trusted as guides in the matter of finance. But 
if due regard be had for the justice of requiring the most 
numerous classes of the community to contribute according 
to their means to the expenditure of the State, the recom- 
mendation which the tax on matches derives from its pro- 
mised eflect for this purpose may suftice, we believe, to over- 
come the objections to which it is liable. Of course, if 
anything like an oppressive—we would even say a perceptible 
—privation is to be inflicted on the poorest class of consumers 
the project is sufficiently condemned. This, however, is im- 
possible to believe. The number of matches necessarily or 
justifiably used in any workingman’s household cannot by 
any reasonable calculation be supposed to exceed a very few 
hundred per month. When we consider, then, that the tax 
levied on matches of the best kind is to be at the rate of a 
penny and on the inferior sorts of only a halfpenny per hun- 
dred, it is vain to contend that the aggregate annual burden 
need have any serious terrors for the class who escape so easily 
from every form of direct taxation. 

And the Globe says : 


When Mr. Lowe has imposed his 240 per cent. tax upon 
matches, and half killed the trade, how are the gutter chil- 
dren, who live by the sale of “two boxes a penny,” to eke 
out a livelihood? The enterprise of these little urchins, while 
doubtless altogether beneath the notion of so great a statesman 
as Mr. Lowe, is of considerable moment in the ways and means 
of thousands of poor families. The average earnings of a child- 
hawker of matches is perhaps from a shilling to one and _ six- 
pence a week. This goes to the general stock, and in the case 
of a family consisting of father, mother, and three children, 
makes a difference of 40 per cent. on the entire income. This 
is a low average. Not only will the makers of matches suffer 
by being compelled to tind a capital of 8s. 6d. instead of 
2s. 6d.,as Mr. Holms pointed out last evening, and the large 
number of women and children engaged in the trade be 
thrown out of employment, but a very important means of 
support will be taken from the poor, and in regard to a class 
for which it will not be easy, if, indeed, it be possible, to find 
other employment. 


On the struggle in Paris the Times remarks thus : 


It is within the bounds of possibility that the Assembly will 
at once proclaim a monarchy, and call upon some member of 
the house of Bourbon to ascend the throne. The divisions 
between the partisans of the elder and the younger branch of 
the family may prevent the precipitate adoption of a measure 
which would at once bind together afresh all the scattered 
members of the defeated Commune; but the Assembly has 
shown a temper while at Versailles which forbids us from 
treating the danger as trifling. It thus becomes a matter of 
regret with respect to the future, as it has already been in its 
influence on the Civil War, that M. Thiers has not obtained 
from the Assembly a renunciation of all pretence to recon- 
struct the Constitution of France. It would probably have 
been difficult to abstract from it a self-denying ordinance, but 
its unwillingness to surrender a claim to exercise the functions 
of a constituent assembly, while the war was passing through 
its most adverse fortunes, implies a determination not to sur- 
render it when the war is over. 


The Londonderry Journal, on the same subject, says: ' 


We are well aware that the Communists succeeded admira- 
bly in the early stages of the revolution in possessing them- 
selves of very considerable sums of money. But this must 


haye been expended long since. The National Guards had 
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to be paid, and, even independently of the drain which was on 
the Communist exchequer from this source, other means were 
not wanting to exhaust their funds. Of course we hear of 
raids being made every day in Paris on houses that are sup 

posed to contain anything that could be made available foi 
the Commune ; and'we know that a ransom has been fixed 
for every prisoner in the custody of the Reds, from the arch- 
bishop of the city down to the humblest clergyman who may 
have been unfortunate enough to fall into their hands. Not- 
withstanding such an apparent want of ;money, we see no 
real evidence of the Communists being at their wits’ end in 
this respect. Banks would be broken into, insurance offices 
robbed, and heavy requisitions imposed in any case. ‘There 
is nothing extraordinary in it; but the puzzling question is 
the source from which the Reds have contrived to obtain the 
money supplies, which the banks and insurance otlices are 
compelled to afford for the carrying on of the revolution in 
its early stages. 

The Sunday trade is discussed at length by several of the 
newspapers. The Zines says: 

Another argument which was prominently urged was the 
necessity of affording protection to small tradesmen. Mr. 
Bruce is assured “ there are vast numbers of people in Lon- 
don who would be heartily glad to be relieved of the neces- 
sity of carrying on their trade en the Sunday, and would 
cease to do so if that would not put them in a disadvantage- 
ous position as regards their competitors.” This, unless we 
are mistaken, was a point on which Mr. Hughes laid great 
stress when he promoted this Bill as member for Lambeth ; 
but, if duly considered, it indicates the essential weakness ol 
the measure. The tradesmen, we are assured, have no wish 
to open their shops on Sunday, and we have no doubt such is 
the case. No body of men like being held close to the sume 
monotonous drudgery all the year round with scarcely a day’s 
release. People of all classes are but too glad in these days to 
take any excuse for a holyday, and, if it were possible, the 
small tradesmen would seize the opportunity offered by Sun- 
day as eagerly as the workmen grasp the Saturday afternoon. 
What, then, is the reason they, are unable to indulge their in- 
clinations ? wo | that there is a demand too urgent to be 
resisted. A large class of poor customers insist on being sup 
plied on Sundays, and the demand is so great and urgent 
that no combination among the tradesmen is suflicient to re- 
sist it. If those who are already in occupation of a district 
agree among themselves to close their shops, some stranger 
will come and attract all the custom of the neighborhood by 
offering the special facilities it needs. From this fact ‘it 
ought at once to be perceived that the demand constitutes the 
real difficulty of the case, and it is a difficulty which is not 
touched in the least by this measure. The demand would 
exist just the same, and be just as urgent, whether the trades- 
men’s shops were shut spontaneously or by law. 


aden OL A 

To the question of peasant proprietorship much attention 
has lately been attached. A writer in the Pall Mall Gazette 
considers the point thus : 


On the proposal to ‘purchase estates with public money, 
to be sold to co-operative associations or to small cultivators, 
I shall only remark that the object would appear to be to 
create a class of peasant proprietors. Now the existence of 
such a class is, in my opinion, very desirable, and the law of 
the land presents no obstacle or impediment to the creation 
or the subsistence of such a class. But there isa law stronger 
than the law of the land which prevents the existence of such 
a class in this country: that law of nature which will ever 
induce a man to lay out his small capital in such a way as will 
in his notion make him the best return ; and, as matters stand 
in this country, the purchase of a few acres of land is not the 
investment which answers that description. I being on a 
small seale a landowner, and having otherwise some expe- 
rience as to dealings with land, was rather touched by the 
speech of Mr. Mill; and I will tell you why. The land | own 
was all bought with money earned by my own personal in- 
dustry. The tenants in possession when I bought I have 
never changed, nor raised their rent; but I have laid out 
money in cottage building for the convenience of my tenants, 
in road-making, and in repairing and improving my tenants? 
houses. The money so laid out was all money earned in the 
same way us the purchase-money of the land. I have no in- 
tention of raising my tenants’ rent or of disturbing a tenant. 
But when letting to a new tenant, if I can meet with a satis- 
factory man who will give me some addition to my present 
rent, 1 should consider myself hardly dealt with if Mr. Mill’s 
principle was applied. If a tenant is undisturbed at his 
present rent because he is an improving tenant, [should con- 
sider myself entitled to the improving rent at the end of his 
tenancy because he was left undisturbed at his old rent because 
he was an improving tenant. I believe my maxims and my 
practice are the usual ones ‘of English landowners. But Mr. 
Mill and his associates in this matter are generally theosists 
who know little practically of such matters. The truth is 
that rents in Seaed are not enormous. The price of land 
has been increasing, but purchasers are satisfied with a smaller 
return for their money, and—wisely, or not—find a compen- 
sation in the pleasure of owning land. 


The Saturday Review, on this same question of small hold- 
ings, remarks : 


Mr. Goschen proposes to accelerate the process by doing 
his utmost to ruin small landowners, and it is not impossible 
that the readiest purchasers would be encouraged by addi- 
tional facilities of transfer. It is scarcely worth while to 
discuss the question whether small freeholds would be econ- 
omically or politically advantageous, except for the purpose 
of deciding between freedom of disposition by will and the 
Continental practice of compulsory subdivision. If every 
rood of land is to maintain its owner, accumulation must be 
prevented by law. After a generation or two the whole fabric 
of English society would be subverted by the destruction of 
large landed estates. A few great proprietors would probably 
survive the revolution, but the class of farming capitalists 
would disappear. As long as the present system prevails, 
few small proprietors are willing or able to retain an invest ; 
ment which produces only two and a half or three per cent. 
The only small freeholds which are really convenient or 
profitable are houses occupied by the owner; and the number 
of such properties, especially in the neighborhood of large 
towns, has of late years tended rather to increase than to 
diminish. Reliance on the conservative instincts which are 
developed by the possession of land has been severel shaken 
by the recent history of France. A community ‘of petty 
landowners is averse to change and suspicious of interference 
with the rights of property ; but in default of intelligence, of 
public spirit, and, above all, in the absence of natural leaders 
a Department in which there is nota single inhabitant w ith 
the rank or education of a gentleman necessarily falls under 








the absolute government of a Prefect ora Republican Com, 
missioner from Paris, 
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THE ALBION. 








Concerning the bankruptcy of British peers, the Saturday 
Review says: 


The recent degradation of more than one English peer has 
made the passing of an Act to make bankruptcy a disqualifi- 
cation for a seat in the House of Lords a necessary tribute to 
legislative decency. An hereditary Chamber cannot be uni- 
formly virtuous nor uniformly wise, and, considering how 
often representative Chambers fail in both these respects, it 
need not take any special shame to itself for its deficiencies. 
But it is not too much to ask that it shall be uniformly able 
and willing to pay its debts. The degree of poverty which 
makes this requisition impracticable can hardly ever fall to 
the lot of a peer, unless he has been guilty of great faults or 
great follies. In almost every instance he has succeeded to a 
competent estate, and in the t majority of cases the bulk 
of that estate has been in land. Now land is the one kind of 
pase which in this country tends steadily to rise in value. 

f circumstances had decreed that peers should as a rule be 
railway shareholders, or partners in banking firms, or great 
contractors, or the heads of mercantile houses, the vicissitudes 
of fortune and the action of trade reverses might from time to 
time have subjected many ot them to unavoidable and disas- 
trous losses. But ordinary caution will suffice to save any 
considerable English landowner from this risk, and, as a con- 
sequence of this security, even want of prudence may fairly 
be visited with deprivation of legislative rights. A man who 
has proved himself incapable of providing for his own house- 
— has certainly forfeited his title to a share in governing 
the State. 


A bill recently introduced into Parliament provides a 
remedy for an evil that has long been felt. There is, except 
in very few cases, no one to take care of the interests of the 
public and the crown in criminal prosecutions, at their first 
stages. The Hraminer says: 


In no country save England is the prosecution of criminals 
left to private individuals. Crimes are, in their very nature, 
offences not so much against the individuals who immediately 
suffer by them, as against the State. The criminal is at war 
not only with the person who happens to be victimized by 
his depredations, but with society. This fact is recognized as 
lying at the foundation of every criminal process. The in- 
detent is brought by the Queen, as representing the nation ; 
her name is on the face of every charge, yet, singularly 
enough, she does not prosecute by her own officers, but allows 
the royal name to be used by the parties specially aggrieved. 
The intervention of the Queen in prosecutions has hitherto 
been, in the majority of cases, a mere fiction. The object of 
the Bill introduced by the Recorder of London is to convert 
that fiction into a reality. The State is to be really, as well 
as in name, the prosecutor of all who are suspected of having 

yerpetrated crimes, Such a step is imperatively required, not 
fo by incontrovertible principle, than by the great evils that 
tlow from the present state o* the law. It happens with some 
who suffer from a crime that they have private reasons that 
make them unwilling to prosecute; with others that they 
have not the means to doit. A pointed instance was given 
. Sir John Pakington, where a man had made defalcations 
of large amount, and was, in the opinion of eminent counsel, 
guilty of forgery, but who escaped even from investigation 
on account of the unwillingness of the parties wronged to 
bring their case before the public. But, quite apart from the 
unfitness of private individuals to prosecute, it is a burden 
that ought not to be cast upon them. If a man isso unfortu- 


fliction of which they arrested, and the grievance of the richer 
and the middle classes, the infliction of which they have 
caused. Mr. Disraeli and his party will now arrogate to 
themselves both the benevolently chivalric airs of the disin- 
terested friends of the poor, and the severally just airs of the 
indignant avengers of the rich. Nevertheless, we hope the 
Government will not make bad worse, by adopting the cyni- 
cal suggestion of getting over the difficulty by postponing the 
payment of debt in a year of unexampled general prosperity, 
and of vast if somewhat ill-economised resource. 
And the Times writes its opinions thus: 


We protest against the mischievous policy of throwing the 
whole burden of our increased expenditure upon the class 
paying income-tax. Mr. Fawcett never spoke with greater 
effect than when he came forward last night, as a representa- 
tive of Democracy, to denounce the bribe thus held out to 
Democratic constituencies. The sinister forebodings of 1866 
are in danger of being realized, and by the agency of the 
Minister who uttered them. The wage-earning classes, which 
form a majority of the town constituencies, are practically 
told that they may sanction any extrav: ce they please, 
but shall be held exempt from the charge for it. e cannot 
— a greater peril for the country. Mr. Osborne de- 
fended this unequal distribution of national burdens on the 
ground that if the upper classes choose to indulge in peri- 
odical panics they must pay for them. A single question will 
suffice to dispel the sophism. Is it true that the upper classes 
have demanded the abolition of purchase? It is notorious 
that they are opposed to the change. We urge that the 
course of suspending the terminable annuities scheme should 
be adopted. 


———___>___—_. 


FOREIGN TELEGRAPHIC NEWS. 


The Versailles troops have occupied Fort Vanvres, the de- 
fenders escaping to Fort Montrouge by a subterranean 





The Central Commune has instituted a rigid search for arms 
and persons inimical to the Commune. The Paris War 
Department retort the accusation of violating the Convention 
of Geneva by the use of explosive bullets upon the Versailles 
Government. An unsuccessful attempt has been made to 
assassinate Gen. Dombrowski. The clerks in the Bank 
of France have been armed and victualled to stand a siege 
from the Federalists. More newspapers have been sup- 
pressed. The German commander has demanded the 
disarmament of the northern enceinte of Paris. A perma- 
ment Court-martial has been established in Paris. Four 
of the National Guard have been shot for treason. The 
members of the Republican League have joined the Commu- 
nists. A levy en masse is expected. The furniture of 
the Palaces of the Tuileries, Louvre and Elysee have been 
sold. The death of the great composer, Auber, occurred 
on the 14th inst. in Paris. He was eighty-nine years of age. 

A wide-spread conspiracy against the Commune is said 
to exist in the city, and the gardens of Luxembourg are oc- 
cupied by troops in anticipation of a counter insurrection. 
M. Pyat openly declares that the fall of the Commune 
is imminent. The National Guards decline to march, and 
talk of opening the gates to the Versaillists. Gen. Dom- 
browski’s orders are not obeyed. The women of Paris 
have demanded arms to fight the Versaillists. M. Beslay, 
called the “ Father of the Commune,” retired from a mem- 












































nate as to have his watch stolen, he is still more to be pitied 
when he has to conduct a lawsuit, engage solicitors and coun- 
sel, and submit to endless worry in a cause in which he has 
scarcely more interest than any spectator in court; for all 
are equally concerned in the suppression of stealing. The 
only case where private prosecution is likely to be successful 
is where the spirit of revenge enters; but that is exactly 
what in the administration of the criminal law ought to be 
most carefully avoided. Nothing can be more mischievous 
than the prostitution of justice to the ends of private vin- 
dictiveness. 


The Manchester Examiner looks upon the defeat of the 
Government in the matter of Epping Forest as indicating its 
weakness. It remarks : 


Every day adds to the misfortunes and embarrassments of 
the Government. The preservation of Epping Forest is nota 
matter of the highest national importance, although we can 
readily conceive that it is one of the keenest interest to the 
inhabitants of Hackney and the Tower Hamlets. But the 
comparative triviality of the question rather enhances than 
diminishes the significance of a Ministerial defeat by a major- 
ity of 101, ina oe of nearly 300 members. We are by no 
means disposed to think that the vote of the House was a 
wrong one. On the contrary we regard the Government as 
fairly open to censure for the manner in which they have 
neglected to use the means at their command for the protec- 
tion of the public against the encroachments of the Essex 
landlords. But no one can suppose that they would have 
been thus utterly routed and put to shame had they been 
alle to count upon the loyalty of their followers to the same 
extent as they could in either of the last two sessions of Par- 
liament. It is therefore impossible to doubt that this ¢ivi- 
sion is another indication of an amount of demoralisation on 
the Ministerial benches which may or may not render the po- 
sition of the Government immediately untenable, but which 
wiil certainly, if it be not stayed, reduce their powers of legis- 
lation within the narrowest limits. 

The failure of the budget proposed by Mr. Luwe to command 
the support of the House has been much spoken of. The 
abandonment of some features is said to be due to popular 
clamor, and the larger tax-payers do not feel inclined to pay 
a greater sum than they now do. The Spectator says: 

On the whole, the wreck of the budget must be admitted to 
be a great blow to the Government. tt has compelled a Go- 
vernment of financiers to take refuge in unsound finance,—to 
throw on the middle and the upper class the whole of an ex- 
ceptionally heavy addition to taxation imposed in great mea- 
sure for popular and democratic ends; and the worst of this 
is, that the lowest section of the middle class is, as was justly 
said on Thursday night, far the most heavily taxed portion of 
the community, in spite of the deduction of £60 which they 
are entitled to make from their incomes before assessing them 
to the income-tax. Nay, it has exhibited a Government dear 
to the people, elected for great popular objects, in the unfor- 
tunate position of shrinking before the selfish magnates of 

their own party. This is, indeed, evidently the beginning of 
sorrows. It takes the wind out of the sails of the Government 
for those popular objects which they have set themselves to 
achieve. It gives their opponents the unfair advantage of 
ing to represent both the poor man’s grievance the in- 


bership of that body because the residence of M. Thiers has 
been despoiled. Bonds of the City of Paris loan, to the 
amount of 750,000 francs, were recently stolen, and European 
banks were warned against negotiating them. A dis- 
patch from Berlin gives some additional —— of the 
treaty of peace just negotiated at Frankfort. The French 
are to restore all ships captured during the war or to refund 
their value in cases where the vessels have been sold. The 
Navigation Treaty of 1862 is to be maintained. An 
official statement was made in the British House of Com- 
mons, to the eflect that no copy of the Treaty of Washington 
had been received by the Government. Mr. Disraeli post- 
poned the question on the subject of which he had given 
notice. Mr. Gladstone said the treaty should be submitted to 
Parliament as soon as received. In the House of Lords Earl 
Russell announced his intention to move an address against 
the ratification, should the treaty bind the arbitrators by rules 
other than the laws existing when the depredations were 
committed. Boulton and Park, implicated in the woman- 
personating affair of last Summer, in London, have been ac- 
quitted on every count in the indictment. A terrific ex- 
_— in Paris Wednesday evening near the Avenue du 
rocadero, is believed to have been caused by the falling of a 
shell in a powder magazine. The Auteuil and Versailles 
gates of the city have been destroyed, and the neighboring 
bastions silenced. The fire of the Versaillists is described as 
terrific. The Versaillist parallels have been advanced until 
they are now only 100 metres from the ramparts of Paris. 
The troops in the trenches are greatly disturbed by the fire of 
the insurgents. Gen. Cluseret advises the Committee of Safety 
to erect three lines of barricades. The Committee of 
Public Safety has by decree associated Civil Commissioners 
with all the Generals of the Commune, in order, it is said, to 
prevent all danger of a dictatorship. An important minority 
of the Commune has protested against the continued existence 
of the Committee of Safety. ‘The Siecle, National, Arenir- 
National, Journal de Paris, Corsaire and Discussion have been 
suppressed. Several persons were injured by the fall of 
the Column Vendome. The Column fell in three pieces. 
The square in which it stood will henceforth be known as the 
Place Internationale. The Spanish budget is satisfac- 
tory. Florence is to be compensated for the removal of 
the capital to Rome. Turkey does not desire a conven- 
tion with Rome. The bill restricting the sale of liquors 
was lost in the British House of Commons. Cold weather 
with snow has endangered the crops. A French fishing 
vessel was run down and sunk by an American bark in the 
British channel, and twelve of the fisherman's crew drowned. 
The Versailles forces are intrenching themselves 
within 200 yards of the Auteuil Gate of Paris, which, though 
much battered, is not weak enough to be assaulted. Mont- 
rouge responds feebly to the%tire of the Versiallists The 
bombardment is incessant. The Germans are said to be 
taking possession of many commanding positions, with the 
intent to attack the east side of Paris. The official journal 
of Versailles ascribes the delay of the Government to the 
desire to spare the innocent portion of the inhabitants. The 
Commune has resolved to form a central club of women for 
the purpose of disarming runaways. There is great agitation 
among the people, and distrust of the Commune grows uni- 
versal. Arrests are becoming general. MM. Clement and 
Brunel, of the Commune, have been arrested. A body of 





















































10,000 insurgents attempted, on Tuesday, to surprise the Gov- 





as- 
sage. Fifty guns and a few prisoners were taken. he 
Parisians have begun to pull down M. Thiers’ house. —— 


ernment forces at Neuilly, but were repulsed. Another at- 
tack was made on Wednesday on the same position, but with 
little result. Heavy columns of troops were near Passy on 
Thursday for a battle. The number of persons killed by the 
explosion in the Avenue du Trocadero is estimated at from 
50 to 200. The Assembly has adopted entire the Treaty of 
Frankfort. Gen. Chanzy objected during the debate to the 
territorial exchange, but M. Thiers and Gen. Ducrot insisted 
on the advantage of retaining and strengthening Belfort. 

In the British House of Commons, Thursday night, 
Mr. Disraeli spoke against the Budget at length. he 
new Spanish loan has been introduced in the London market. 
It is reported that the Turkish Government will make 
a fresh issue of bonds to the amount of $30,000,000. 


SPORTING. 


There isa busy hum of preparation at all the training quarters, and 
the excitement over the Jerome Park Races, which commence on June 
10, is rapidly on the increase, and may be expected to reach fever heat 
before the flag drops on the first grand event of the season. We regard 
as an indisputable fact that the love for racing is fast merging into the 
national character, and that ina few years the regal pastime will be pa- 
tronized by the leading citizens of this country as ardently as in Eng- 
land, and that some international contests will impart a still greater im. 
petus to the public favor. In the meantime, never has so much interest 
been shown in racing matters, and the merits of the leading cracks are 
as fully and earnestly canvassed in turf circles as are those of Bothwell, 
Albert Victor, or King of the Forestin England. We cannot but regret 
that more strenuous efforts are not made to render these sports more 
popular on this side of the water, as we feel convinced that every class 
of the community could be enlisted to make racing a national pastime if 
that system of exclusiveness which now hedges it round were either 
diminished or totally abolished. It is for this reason that we advise the 
executive officers of all meetings to allow the publica free entrance to 
the enclosure on the back track, as we feel convinced that the love of 
the sport would be so i bly i das to render an immediate 
return in the way of increased receipts at and around the Grand Stand. 
But enough of moralizing; so let us return to facts. 

Jerome Park now forms the headquarters of the turf, and in a few 
days all the leading horses of the country will be found on its training 
grounds. Already a goodly array of thoroughbreds are there undergo- 
ing their preparation, among which are prominent the stables of Colonel 
McDaniels, Mesers. Babcock, O'Donnell, Cotterill, and Doswell, and 
about the commencement of the month Messrs. Belmont, Swigert, 
Withers, Hunter, and Littell will add their strings to the number, and 
the track will present the most animated appearance during the few last 
days, when the horses are receiving the finish to their preparation. 

It is as yet too early to afford any trustworthy information as to the 
probable result of the grand events, although we perceive that some 
sporting papers pronounce their flat in so confident a tone as to make 
one suppose that the race is already over, save the shouting. For the 
Belmont there are but three leading favorites on the ground, namely, 
Harry Bassett, Frank Ross and Eolus. The first named has held his 
position as first favorite with great firmness throughout the winter, and, 
from 5 to 1 offered, the odds have gradually been red 1 to5 to 2. which 
ie too short a price, we think, considering the large field he will have to 
meet: and yet if the crack continues well in his preparation 
he will doubtless see a shorter price and afford his backers 
an opportunity of hedging their investment to advantage. The colt 
shows a great improvement on his two year old form, and although he 
may have too much flesh to please the eye of a connoisseur, we were very 
favorably impressed with his appearance, and do not doubt that under the 
supervision of his able trainer he will face the starter for the Belmont in 
the very best condition. As regards his merits there is a great diversity 
of opinion, but as we cannot at this early stage of the season enter upon 
a long discussion of the subject, we must dismiss Harry Bassett with the 
conviction that anything that can throw dust into his eyes at the finish 
of the race will be declared the winner of the Belmont. Frank Ross, more 
generally known as the Sigmia colt, sired by Daniel Boone, has achieved 
a reputation by his Southern performances, and having been backed by 
the stable at the long odds of 40 to 1, has now advanced to 8 to 1 in the 
betting. The colt is certainly a grand looking animal for a three year 
old, but he has suffered from his long journey from Mobile, and on the 
occasion of our visit to the grounds was still ailing from a cold. As these 
circumstances have interfered materially with his training, we doubt if 
even the undeniable talent of Mr. Patterson will enable him to bring 
Frank Ross to the post in such a condition as to be absolutely first in the 
race for the Belmont. Mr. Doswell’s b. c. is also at Fordham, and he 
enjoys so high a private reputation as to place him at 12 to 1 in the 
betting. As yet we have not had the opportunity of examining his fine 
points, but considering the sound judgment of the owner, we should be 
sorry to stand against Eolus if he carries the confidence of the stable. 
Elsie, owned by Mr. Withers, is reported as showing a great improvement 
on her two year old form, and as she has been backed by her owner, who 
is one of the most experienced patrons of the turf, we expect to see her 
run into a place if she comes right to the post. But fillies are so uncertain 
at this period of the year. Mary Clark, belonging to Mr. Littell is at 7 to 
1 in the betting, but although we admit that she showed a great turn of 
speed in her race for the mile and an eighth sweepstakes last Fall at 
Fordham Park, and beat By the Sea handily, it must be remembered that 
Mr. Belmont’s colt was then not in good condition, and there was nothing 
else in the race except Rattan for her to contend against. Now that she 
has to figure among all the cracks of the year, for the same reason men- 
tioned in regard to Elsie, we do not expect to see the black and tan colors 
among the first three at the finish. Last but not least in our list must be 
mentioned the fashionable bred By the Sea, who, if he comes all right to 
the post, will prove in our opinion the favorite’s most formidable antago- 
nist ; but then in this case, also, there are rumors afloat that he is suffering 
from a cold, which will jeopardize his chance of placing the Belmont to 
the credit of the gentleman after whom the race is named. 

For the Fordham Stakes there are yet but two of the prominent favor- 
ites on the ground. Ortolan is in thriving condition and looks finely, al- 
though there was a report of his being under the weather. He is well in at 
103 pounds, but he is not a glutton at a distance, and the last quarter of a 
mile may even prove too much for him. This is the weak point of his 
half brother Harry Bassett, but we should be surprised if the theory is 
not refuted, and that the produce of Canary Bird will yet earn a reputa- 
tion for staying powers as well as speed. Haric is not over weighted at 
106 Ibs., but his preparation has been interrupted by lameness, and it 
is doubtful whether he will run for this event. Under these circumstances 
it is to be regretted that his stable companion Edenton declared forfeit as 
even with 111 Ibs., he was by no means ruled out, as he yielded but three 
pounds and allowance for sex to Finesse, who if she comes right to the 
post, looks as formidable as any thing in the race. The veteran Climax 
is doing well, but we doubt his carrying off the stakes with the top 
weight. 

Of the contestants for the Westchester Cup there are only three cele- 
brities on the ground, and they are all in Mr. Babbock’s stable. Helm- 























bold is doing strong work, and Mr. Babcock makes no complaints about 
Conductor and Hamburg. Mr. Belmont’s stable, however, looks too 
formidable in this race, as Glenelg and Kingfisher are both init. The 
Ladies Stake we shall refer to in a future article. 

From England by latest mail dispatches, we have received the account 
of the run for the Tradesman’s Plate at Chester, which was run over such 
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a heavy course that it was thought that the jockies would be so bespat- 
tered with mud as to cause them to carry overweight. In this pleasant 
state of affairs the race was won by an outsider, Glenlivat by Dundee— | 
Morning Dew 4 years, carrying 6st 2lb., the second being Mr. Lombard’s 
Mortimer 6 years, who carried the crushing weight of 8st 3lbs., he thus 
giving 43lbs. to the winner, a fact we recommend to the attention of the 
handicappers in this country. Glenlivat started at 25 to 1, Mortimer at 
6 to 1, and the favorite Lord Hawke at 3 to 1, was unable to run into a) 
place. As Chester is the first meeting at which two year olds are allowed 
to run, there was great interest manifested in the Mostyn Stakes, for 
which 12 started. The favorite was Capitulation, half brother to Glenelg, 
being by Citadel out of Plunder, but he was beaten by one of Mr. Merry’s 
fillies by Scottish Chief from Masquerade. It is astonishing how invin- 
cible Mr. Merry appears with his two year old, and yet he is so unsuccess- 
ful in the following campaign. For the Derby which takes place next 
Wednesday, Bothwell is first favorite at 6 to 4 against him, the next in 
the quotation being Albert Victor at 5 to 1. Although we believe that 
Bothwell is about the first horse of his year, we should not be surprised 
to see him succumb to Albert Victor in the race for the Blue Ribbon of 
the Turf. 


We call attention to the great sale of thoroughbred stock 
announced in another column, to take place near Montreal 
on Saturday next, May 27th. Mr. Shedden’s stock are too 
well known to require any extended comments on our part, 
but such an opportunity should not be missed to examine so 
promising an investment as is offered in the sale. 

_—_—_o—————_ 


MUSIC AND DRAMA. 


It is not often that we see “ Jack Sheppard” on the Broad- 
way boards. There is a feeling of respectability on that thor- 
oughfare which will not tolerate the existence of highway- 
men on the stage, although it may allow people just as bad 
to sun themselves at the corners of intersecting streets every 
day of their lives, and there is, besides, a vague conviction on 
the part of the fathers of families that a young reprobate 
such as Jack ought not to be permitted to demoralize the 
youthful members of their households. But we are afraid 
that, unless vice is portrayed on the Olympic stage in a more 
seductive form than it is, it will never turn aside many ambi- 
tious youths from the paths of rectitude, to rob the paternal 
till, and to congregate with their comrades in caves and cel- 
lars, there to lay plans for capturing fair ladies and robbing 
gentlemen with heavy purses. The play is more innocuous 
than those of the “ Black Crook” and “ White Fawn” stripe, 
which have held possession of our stage so long, and there is 
really no reason why a prudent husband and father might 
not gather his olive branches about him and spend an even- 
ing in watching the play. There are some fine scenic effects, 
and there isa reasonable quantity of dancing and singing. 
Although the plot is improbable, it follows authentic tradi- 
tion, and we ont know, on good authority, that “ truth is 
stranger than fiction.” Jack Sheppard, the young scapegrace, 
is portrayed by Miss Ada Harland. It is a = which 
requires much vivacity and active ‘movement, and these Miss 
Harland does not fail to impart. Jonathan Wild (Mr. J. B. 
Studley) is, as all the world knows, a villain of the deepest 
dye, and he is accordingly so represented. He is a triumph 
of moroseness. Blueskin is Mr. Henry Pearson, who plays 
the part very acceptably, and Slimkid is enacted by little 
Jennie Yeamans, whose diminutive size adds a flavor to her 
acting. Mr. Fox himself is ina good character, that of a hen- 
pecked husband and he bears up under his misfortunes admi- 
rably. There are many minor parts, some of which aflord an 
opportunity for the display of considerable ability. 

Ve congratulate Wood’s Museum on the accession to its 
force of Mr. Joseph Murphy. He is introduced to the public 
ina new play of Fred Maeder’s, not of the first magnitude, 
and intended more especially for giving an opportunity for 
Mr. Murphy te show what he can do. The play is entitled 
“Help,” and the reason of such cognomen is that the hero, 
Ned Daly, helps everybody that wants help just at the right 
moment, thwarts the Villains opportunely, and finally marries 
the heroine (Miss Alice Atherton.) In doing this he assumes 
several Lrish and German disguises, and affords a great deal of 
delight to the audience generally. He hasa good Irish brogue 
and fine powers in broken English, and his German pronun- 
ciation is quite good. Tracy Randall, a wolf in the fold, 1s 
performed by T. W. Keene; Amos Wireback, an amusing 
young man, is exeellently done by Mr. L. J. Mestayer, and 
there are three young men of the same pattern but of a 
lower standard of idiocy than Lord Dundreary. _ It is singu- 
lar where these persons hide themselves in real life. In the 
course of the play it becomes necessary for Randall to destroy 
his wife. This he attempts to do by pouring kerosene on her 
bed while she is drugged with chloroform, and setting fire to 
it—a sufficiently realistic scene, at all events. The faithful 
Daly, however, in one of his numerous disguises, arrives in 
time to extinguish the flames, lead the wife (Miss Annie 
Firmin) away, prevent the marriage of Randall to another 
young lady, and consign him to the police. The represen- 
tation altogether was very successful. 

“ Rank” has been performed all the week at Lina Edwin’s. 
We must commend Miss Edwin for her natural personation 
of the rustic bride and deserted wife, and Mr. George Clarke 
for his strong acting as the carpenter, Miles Hubb. The play, 
as we have before indicated, is quite popular. 

At Niblo’s Garden, “ Kit,” with Mr. Chanfrau in the prin- 
cipal character, is still continued. There are many strong 
points about it. 

The Opera Bouffe company close their performances at 
Fisk’s Opera House this week, and will he succeeded by a 
famous pantomime troupe. 

At Wallack’s, “ Randall's Thumb” will be withdrawn to 
make room for the production of the new comedy, “ Playing 
With Fire,” in which Mr. John Brougham will appear. 





FACTS AND FANCIES. 

A gentleman in Yorkshire, who died some years ago, left 
the whole of his property to such of his descendants only as 
should reach the height of six feet four inches. 

Messrs. Buckland and Walpole report that the past year, as 
regards the take of salmon, was one of the most successful 
seasons on record. They state that 83,032 salmon were taken 
(exclusive of those captured by rod and line), the value of 
which could not be less than £90,000. 

In 1870 France, Germany, Austria, Russia, Belgium, Sweden, 
Holland, and Italy, all growers of beetroot sugar, jointly 
produced 950,000 tons. Great Britain, the largest purchaser 
of sugar in the world, produces next to none. 


Some large iron pipes have just been laid from the General 


Post Office to the branch office at Charing Cross, through city for the same purpose. Sir Walter Scott’s fame does not | in 14 years, $14,564 making coats. An average of more than $20 a weck. 


‘ 
which pipes packages of letters are blown in either direction | diminish b 


at will, by compressed air. These tubes are to be extended 
from Charing Cross to the Houses of Parliament. 


A Bill which has passed the Commons will be more wel- 
come to the commercial world than many a measure of 
larger pretensions. It provides that Easter Monday, Whit- 
sun Monday, the first such week-day in August as is not a 
Saturday, and the 26th of December, if a Monday, shall in 
future be legal Bank holidays, and that special Bank holidays 
may be created by Order in Council. This will be a great 
boon to wearied_ bank clerks, and an irresistible precedent to 
the employers ef laborers in general. Scotland is exempted 
from the Bill—bankers’ clerks north of the Tweed already 
enjoying nine such holidays, almost double the relaxation 
accorded to their southern brethren. 

The history of the income-tax possesses a special interest 
at this particular period. It was in 1842 that Sir Robert Peel 
brought in his too memorable bill. The rate was then 7d. per 
pound, or £2 18s. 4d. per cent. For eleven years this state of 
things continued, but in 1853, when Mr. Gladstone was Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, an Act was passed limiting the du- 
ration of the tax at 7d. per pound to seven years, after which 
it was to be gradually reduced in amount until, like the cele- 
brated horse whose daily diminishing allowance of grass at 
last reached a handful, it died of inanition. Meantime in- 
somes between £100 and £150 were rendered liable to a pe- 
nalty of 5d. in the pound. On the occurrence of the Crimean 
war this programme had to be broken through, and the 7d. 
was raised to 1s. 2d. per pound. In 1857 the rate was again 
lowered to 7d. per pound, and next year to 5d. per pound. 
In 1859, however, the rate for incomes above £150 was made 
9d., for incomes between that sum and £100 it was made 614d. 
per pound. In 1861 the 9d. rate was raised to 10d., and the 
61¢d. rate to 7d. In 1862 a penny was taken off each class. 
In 1863 a uniform rate of 7d. per pound was imposed, but for 
incomes under £200 a reduction of £60 was allowed. In 
1864 a penny was taken ofl, and in 1865 another twopence, 
so that it now stood at 4d. per pound. It continued at the 
same figure in 1866, but in November, 1867, when the Abys- 
sinian war had to be provided for, it was raised to 5d., and 
next April to 6d. In 1869 it was reduced to 5d., and last 
year to 4d. 

A South London fishmonger has been advertising cheap 
dinners, consisting of two courses of fish, at the low charge 
of twopence. The “ two courses” are found to consist of— 
first, periwinkles ; second, shrimps. 


In the course of the debate on the army estimates, Mr. 
Cardwell stated, in deference to the expressed wishes of Mr. 
Dickenson, that, “ although beer money was an old institu- 
tion, he had no particular wish to retain the payment in the 
present form.” It is therefore not improbable beer money 
will disappear, and a penny a day be added to the regular 
pay of the soldier. 

A lady who has left a furnished house in the suburbs of 
Paris was anxious to know whether the furniture was safe, 
and wrote to the Mayor of the Arrondissement on the subject. 
She receivec a reply to the effect that her house has not been 
damaged or the furniture touched, and that on her forward- 
ing £60 to the Mayor he would send the furniture to her in 
England. The lady thereupon wrote and asked what the £60 
was for. The answer came :—“ It is the share of the indem- 
nity that will have to be paid by every English person hav- 
ing property in France.” 

At the Leeds’ Police-count on Friday week, a woman 
named Dixon applied for an order, for the support of three 
of her children, upon John Coates, a poulterer, and in her 
evidence she stated that she had been sold by her husband to 
the defendant twenty-five years ago, and that she had lived 
with him as his wife until lately. An order for the payment 
of weekly sums was granted. 

It is said that a company has been formed in Australia for 
the preservation in tins and exportation of 10,000 rabbits per 
week, which are so numerous there as to have become a 
nuisance. 

Announcement in the Gazetfe seems to set at rest a point 
of etiquette which has been giving infinite trouble to some 
of her Majesty’s loyal subjects. What is the proper “style 
and title” of the Princess Louise? It will be found in the 
following notice :—* Her Royal Highness the Princess Louise, 
Marchioness of Lorne, has been please to appoint the Lady 
Sophia Macnamara to be Lady of the Bedchamber to her 
Royal Highness.” 

Michael Torpey, who stole a number of jewels the pro- 
perty of Messrs. London and Ryder in January lust, under 
extraordinary circumstances, has been sentenced at the Cen- 
tral Criminal Court to eight years penal servitude. 


The Morning Post makes the following statement regarding 
the Emperor Na oleon :—“ The Emperor is still suffering, at 
Camden-house, from severe rheumatic pains, and Dr. Gull 
has been summoned to the consultations of his Majesty’s me- 
dical advisers. The Emperor, we learn, is much annoyed 
that his indisposition has of late rendered it impossible for 
him to reply, as he had wished, to the many kind and sym- 
pathetic communications which he has not ceased to receive 
since his arrival in England.” 

Prince Arthur, the third son of her Majesty, attained the 
age of twenty-one on the Ist of May. 

The perpetrator of the extraordinary outrage which took 
place lately at Messrs. Rothschild’s bank at Frankfort was, it 
appears, a native of German Lorraine, named Carl Muller. 
He entered the office and asked to see the Baron. When 
asked his business, he demanded four millions of florins to 
be paid down to him, and threatened that in case of refusal 
he would blow up the house by means of a bag he held in his 
hand. The clerks considered him a maniac, and tried to turn 
him out. He then put a match to the bag, and the explosion 
slightly wounded two brokers who were waiting for the Ba- 
ron. The windows, framework, and staircase were smashed 
by the force of the explosion. Muller when arrested offered 
no resistance He stated that he was one of a gang who had 
coalesced for plundering the bankers, and that he had been 
selected by lot to go to Rothschilds’. 

The Princess Louise and the Marquis of Lorne are travel- 
ling in Italy as Lord and Lady Sundridge. Notwithstanding 
their incognito, however, they were publicly congratulated in 
the Chamber of Deputies at Florence on the 21st ult., by the 
President. 

We are glad to see that our Scottish friends are moving in | 
the matter of the celebration of Scott’s centennial, on the 15th | 








of August next. The lovers of the memory of the great | 
novelist and poet met in Philadelphia on Thursday evening | 
for the purpose of considering in what manner they should 
do honor to him, and there have been several meetings in this 








y time, and we are glad to see this movement for 
| recognition so widely extended as it is. 

The Census returns are now being completed in man 
|places. The following are some of the results :—Bradfor 
(Yorkshire), 146,000—increase, 42,000 ; Sheffield, 240,000—in- 
crease, 55,000; Tamworth, in the Warwickshire part of the 
}municipal borough, 2,288; in the Staffordshire part, 2,351 : 
total, 4,589—increase, 263 ; Tamworth, Parliamentary borough, 
11,502—increase, 1,300; Ormskirk, 6,130; Handsworth, near 
Sheffield, 5,783—increase, 1,837. 

A return prepared by the Board of Trade states that 16,902 
wrecks, casualties, and collisions, have been reported to the 
Board as having occurred on or near the coasts of the United 
Kingdom in ten years 1861-70; 11,076 involving a partial 
loss, and 5,826 involving total loss. The annual average has 
been 1,690. The number of lives lost in these casualties has 
been 8,105, averaging 810 a year. 4,431 lives in peril by these 
casualties were saved by life-boats, and 3,624 by rocket and 
mortar apparatus, lines, &c. The Board report also 62 casual- 
ties to British steamships abroad, attended with loss of life, in 
the four years 1867-70—namely, 24 founderings, 23 strand- 
ings, 7 collisions, and 8 other casualties. There were 3,234 
persons on board these 62 steamers—namely, 710 passengers 
and 2,524 crew. 1,790 lives were lost—1,092 by founderings, 
413 by strandings, 79 by collisions, and 215 by other casual- 
ties. 

The list of prizes to be shot for at the annual gathering of 
the National Rifle Association at Wimbleton has just been 
issued. The meeting will begin on July 10th, and close on 
the 22nd of that month. 


The Queen has been pleased to accept from Mrs. Cowper 
Coles a model of a turret, with two 300-pounder guns, fitted 
as an inkstand, which her lamented husband had in prepara- 
tion before he was lost in the Captain. 

Mr. J. A. H. Toulson, a chemist in Leeds, has been fined 
40s. for kissing a lady who came to have advice about her 
sore throat and to get medicine. 

The following letter from Dr. W. B. Cheadle has appeared 
in the Pall Mall Gazette :—‘ 1 have only just seen a paragraph 
in the Pall Mall Gazette stating that society in India having 
been greatly scandalized by the report that Mr. Seward, the 
American statesman now on a visit to thet country, had 
brought a letter of introduction to Lord Mayo from Brigham 
Young, the scandal had been set at rest as far as Lord Mayo 
was concerned by the discovery that the letter was intended 
not for Lord Mayo, but Lord Milton. The whole story is no 
doubt a complete canard, and is, perhaps, hardly deserving of 
serious notice; but as Lord Milton is unfortunately away 
from home on account of ill-health, will you allow me, as his 
companion in his pene. | across North America, and one 
therefore having full knowledge of the facts bearing on the 
case, to dispose of this new report by the following state- 
ment :—In the first place, Mr. Seward having already made 
Lord Milton’s acquaintance, could not possibly need any 
introduction to him ; and in the second, even if Mr. Seward 
did require an introduction, Brigham Young could not fur- 
nish him with one, not having the advantage of Lord Mil- 
ton’s acquaintance. The latter never visited Utah, and 
never had any opportunity of meeting the head of the Mor 
mon community.’ 

A considerable number of salmon have have been seen in 
the Severn, but chiefly unciean fish. Five salmon were seen 
the other day between Cressage and Atcham; one, a fine 
clean fish, jumped on to the stern of a boat in which a man 
named Lines was fishing, and then took a second leap into 
the hull of the boat. The wily Lines, knowing that he had 
no licence to take salmon, called to a man named Oakes, who 
had a licence. Oakes put his fishing tackle to the fish, threw 
him overboard and hauled him in again. 

The coming harvest business has been brisker in Germany 
than anywhere else during the past few years in hair, on ac- 
count of its yielding a greater abundance of the fashionable 
color, which is yellow. Prices have gone up amongst the 
“ growers” in consequence. The average value of a“ head” 
is about three shillings. The “crop” this year is said to be a 
good one. 

A Hamburg butcher sent the German Emperor as a_birth- 
day present a fine sucking pig. It weighed forty pounds, and 
was inclosed in a mahogany box ornamented with flowers. 
The present was accompanied by a letter from the donor, in 
which he gave a warm expression to his feelings of venera- 
tion for the glorious leader of the destinies of Germany, and 
solicited a gracious acceptance of his well-meant gift. The 
letter wound up with the following postscript:—* I dare to 
express one other request—that when it is brought to table, 
his Excellency Count Bismarck may get a bite.” His Majesty 
caused an answer to be sent to the worthy butcher thanking 
him for his present, and informing him that the roast pig 
had been served up at the Royal table. 


The movable barricade in the Place Vendome is a very in- 
genious piece of workmanship, and likely to offer a stout re- 
sistance to the cannon of the Versaillais. It is composed of 
a shield of oak planks bound at the corners with immense 
iron cramps. Mattresses from eight to ten inches thick, from 
twelve to fifteen feet long, and from five to six feet wide, are 
framed in these planks. The whole structure is covered with 
hempen cables as thick as a man’s arm, and with cables of 
twisted wire from eight to ten inches in circumference. 


Two curious decrees of the Commune have appeared: one 
closing all cafés at midnight, the other forbidding bakers to 
do night-work, because it is not good for their health, and 
Paris can very well submit to eat stale bread every morning. 





Ir 1s SPLENDID. —Most of our readers have probably heard of the 
patent article manufactured from Irish Moss, and known as SEA Moss 
Faring, which Mr. Rand, a distinguished practical chemist, has recently 
introduced into the kitchens of America. Liebig, with all his recipes for 
concentrating the life-sustaining elements of animal food, has never done 
society so great a service. He has been successful in extracting the 
nutritious material from meats, and condensing it into a small compass ; 
but he has given us no article that, like the Sea Moss Farine, will increase 
more than one-third the quantity of wholesome bread obtainable under 
ordinary circumstances from a given quantity of flour. Weare not prone 
to place much confidence in new discoveries, even when announced under 
the sanction of a patent; but the testimony in favor of this eheap and 
simple preparation is so overwhelming, and has been so entirely corro- 
borated by our own experience, that we cannot and po not hesitate to 
recommend it most emphatically to the attention of every household 
desirous of combining economy with the enjoyment of luxurious and 
delicious articles of food. 








FACTS FOR THE LADIES. 
W. Kelly, of Amsterdam, N. Y., earned with a Wheeler and Wilsom 
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NEW YORK BANKERS. 





MARX & CO. 
18 WALL ST. 





BARTON & ALLEN, 
40 BROAD STREET. 





JSAY COOKE & Co., 
20 WALL STREET, and 41 LOMBARD STREET, LONDON. 


HE 








NRY CLEWS & c O., 
32 WALL STREET. 


WHIT Ts MORRIS & COoO.. 
29 W. ALL STREET. 


“MORTON, BLISS “& c Co. 
30 BROAD sT., AND LONDON. 


JOUN BLOODGOOD & c o., 


2 WILL I AM _ STREET. 


WETHE RBEE & WATSON, 


52 EXC in ANGE PL ACE. 


WILLARD. MARTIN =< 
BACH, 
il BROAD STREET. 


L LEONARD, SHELDON « 
FOSTER, 
10 WALL STREET. 





May 12. May 19. 
Tenn Sixes, ex-cou..... 74@ WY 0%@ 07% 
_. | Tenn Sixes, new. ...... 0 @ 0s 105, TO% 
Virginia Sixes, ex-cou.. 69 @ — 6G, 
Virginia Sixes, new.... 7114@ 72 B@— 
N Carolina Sixes, ex-con 47K@ 47% 48%@ 48% 
N Carolina Sixes, new.. 25%@ 26 Ww @ WW, 
N Carolina Sixes, Sp Tax 195@ 19 205,@ 207 
Missouri Sixes.......... 9, 9555 9524@ 9534 
Miss Sixes, H. & St. Jos 4 @ Ws 9475 We 
Louisiana Sixes, ex-cou. 68 @ 69 696@ 70 
Louisiana Sixes, new... 624@, 63} 0 @ 
Alabama Eights......... 10374@ 104 102 @ 14 
58 Carolina Sixes, old... 73 @ 77 14am i 
Do new, Jan & July... 6335@_ 6356 i _ 


The state of the London market is thus de- 
scribed in the Bullionist of May 6 

The operations in the markets for General 
Securities have been extended, but not in 
any department have there been signs of 


buoyancy. Nevertheless the engagements 
concluded have favored enhanced prices, 


even Englist Railway shares, after being 
very heavy on the bad traffie returns of the 
Southern ‘lines, have improved in some in- 
stances on the earnings of the various heavy 
lines proving more encouraging. The Funds 
ard Foreign Securitics continue to be 
strengthened by the abundance of money 
and the influx of gold to the Bank. Consols 
were also supported by the fall in the price 
of corn, while the adjustment of the monthly 
account showed dealers to be out of stock. 
It also indicated that large investments have 
been made during the past month, which na- 
turally caused an advance in the latter; home 
purchasers as well as the Foreign houses 
having all been buyers. The favorable 





DUNCAN, SHERMAN & CO.,, 
11 NASS: AU STREET. 


CHICAGO BANKERS. 


A. C. & O. 


CHARLESTON BANKERS. 


A. 





Fr. BADGER. 














Cc. KAUFPEMAN. 


change for the week is considerable, more 


especiall in the last issues of Egyptian, 
Italian, Turkish, Russian and Brazilian. The 
feature in the American Securities is the 


further advance in the Atlantic and Great 
Western Reorganisation Stock. Erie and 
Illinois shares have also improved on better 
prices from the other side; the former were 
bought on the telegram announcing the de- 
cision in the New York Court to be in favor 
of the Protection Committee. The United 
States Government Bonds have been inactive 
and show a fractional decline. In Miscella- 
neous shares cable Construction have been 





VIN ANCE AND TRADE. 


Watt Srreet, Fripay P, M., May 19, 1871 


The event of the week in Wall Street has 
been the unexpected activity in Erie Stock, 
resulting in an advance of quotations to 3494, 
from which there was a reaction, but the 
price is still 3314 and 34. The cause for this 
rise is variously surmised, although the ini- 
liatory movement may be’ traced to the can- 
celling of the three millions of stock in- 
tended for theexchange of convertible bonds, 
but so many rumors have been circulated in 
regard to the control of the road passing 
from its present management, that we should 
not be surprised if there be any truth in even 
one of them, to see a further rise in the quo- 
tations. In any case it is, to use a Wall Street 
expression, a risky stock to dabble in. 

Money is in abundant supply at 3 and 4 
per cent. on Governments, and 4 and 5 on 
stock collaterals. Discounts are classed at 
5!5 and 6 on prime paper. Gold advanced 
to 1124), but has since receded to 1117, on 
an animated market. Foreign Exchange is 
steady at 110%, and 1101 
days sterling, and 1107, and 111 for short 
sight. 

‘Governments are strong and fairly active 





under the advance in gold and the firmness 


of exchange. The new Five per cents. are 
quoted on ‘the street at 111%, and 111's. The 
following are the ——, 


for Bankers’ 60 


inquired for, more particularly Hooper's 
Works. Consols for money and account pre- 
sent arise of bg per cent. for the week, leavi —s 
oft this evening at 93%5, 9857. The New 
Threes and Reduced Annuities likewise in 
sympathy, have improved !4 to 9197, 917, 
ex. div. Metropolitan Three and a Half per 
cent. Consols also exhibit an advance of '4 

to 9313, 94. Bank stock remains at 236, 238 

ex. div. opng. India Five per cent. stock 
11134,112 {,and do. Enfaced}Paper 9915, 100. 
The only feature in the American market 
has been the rise in Erie shares, owing to 
the prospect that justice will at last be ob- 
tained by English holders in securing the 
property which has been so long wrested 
from them. United States 5-20 Bonds 1865 
and 1867 issue have declined !g, Virginia Six 
per cents. +g, In Railways Erie shares have 
improved 1°;, Atlantic and Great Western 
Reorganisation stock 2, but ditto Eight per 
cent. Debentures for Bischoffsheim's Certi- 
ficates have declined 14, and ditto Consoli- 
dated Bonds for ditto also ly. Illinois and 
St. Louis Bridge have likewise declined 14. 

The latest prices are annexed:—U. 8. Six 
per cent. 5-20 Bonds, ex. 4s. 6d. at 90 5-16 
to 90 7-16; ditto 1865 issue, 901, to 9085; 
ditto 1867 issue, 92%, to 9215; ditto 5 per cent. 
10-40 Bonds, ex. 4s. 6d., 8935 to 895. ; Atlantic 
and Great Western 8 per cent. Jebentures 
for Bischoffsheim’s Certiticates, 4514 to 45%, 

ditto C consolidated Bonds Seven per cent. for 
ditto 424; to 4254; ditto Pennsylvania, &c., 

Seven per an ‘tet Mortgage Bonds, 1877 


cas imeem tem |e con Seip Ghee is teem tee 
U s. 5eW's, ING, epn. is Hwa Mia il’, Shares, ex. 4s. 6d., 21 to * 21 ditto Six 
v. 8. 5-2s, IN, cpm... 1107,@111ts =: 111.4@ 1112, | per cent. Convertibte Bonds, Oats to 641.; 
1.8. 5-20's, 1865, cpn. 1107,@ul M1 @itt? llinois Central Shares , 

U.S. 5 W's, 1865, new epn 113',@UB3y 14 @iiy 110% xa 111k al Ili a $100. pa 2 = #2, 
U.S. 5 W's, I867, cpn.... NBY@U3% 114 @I14 4 43 Minols and ot. Louis bridge 
v. S. 52's, 1868, ep... MBY@MN3$s — 145@1143, | Ist Mort, 88 to 89; Louisiana Six per 

'.S. 1040's, ex-epn...... 100% @1005 110'*,@u0y > vee O8ly HO - ‘ 
U.S. Currency 68... 5. MSN@UB% 1S uqetIS | Ceo Levee Bonds, 5813 to 59% ; Massa 


Btocks hi ty shown an active demand dur- 


ing the week, and prices are again on the ad- 
Vance 


fpoo\Jng investment in the dull season. 
mivance, however, 
tested, and the closing quotations 3 P. M. 


show a reaction under a somewhat irregular 

















a strong Bull campaign has been 
announced for the summer months, founded 
on tie plethora of money which will be 
The 
is still stubbornly con- 


chusetts Five per cent. Ste rling Bonds, 1900, 
93 to 95; New Jersey United Canal and 
Railway Bonds, 93 to 94; Panama Gen. 
Mortgage Seven per cent. Bonds, 1897, 91 to 
93; Pennsylvania Gen. Mortgage Six per cent. 
Bonds, 1910, 923; to 98h Mi Virginia Six per 
cent. Bonds ex. 4s. 6d., 57 to S813. 


A Year's Imports.—The Board of Trade 
accounts a the computed real value 











GENERAL - QUOTATIONS OF STOCKS AND BONDS, | 


CORRECTED BY 


John Pondir, 





No. 44 Exchange Place. 
































f the merchandise imported into the United 
market. The following e . r he Unitec 
ansaeives: ae Ge clang a in the year 1870 as £303,206,082, 
' : the largest amount ever reported. The in- 
May 12. May 19. 
; crease is in the impor . ® 
acidieaaanian seg tain ce -<*. se po ” from foreign coun 
oy egy AER 109346 110 @atio! tries, which amounted to £228,498.432; the 
Erie .. a 8 @B% s15@—" imports from British Possessions £64,797 650, 
Erle preferred 2 @ at 534@ — |have been larger in several recent years. The 
ar J oo = @ - imports from the United States, amounting 
‘ . 13555@13 35 @136 
Lake Shore 109@ 12y@ — | to £49,804,929, reached the largest value as 
Michi un ¢ ventral. si 123 QI; 13a yet recorded. The same may be said of the 
. Central an OBA@ VOL 
NYC & H. Serip.. Osc ne imports from France, £37 608, 043. The im- 
dl alee Me 84200, 86 co a6, | Ports from the German Empire declined to 
Northwestern pref ......  9744@ 98 @ oy | £15,401,946; from India to £25,056,902 ; from 
Obio and Miselesippl. i 514@ -- 51s@— | China to £9, 624,557; from Egypt to £14,116,- 
re cag ‘ Scec. wes ie The imports from Russia reached £20,- 
*ittsburg 7 @i @1W * . 
Rock Island Wies@ie, — 14sentt4; | 560,043; from Holland £14, 315.910; fror 
Readir 1137 114,@1145, | Bel 246,623, all sl : 
eadiner We ai +, ely ow > 
ag i aca ane ori lium £11,2 6, ; ay sh wing large in- 
St. Paul preferred 81sap S154 sista iv. | crease over the previous year 1e year’s 
Union Pacitic Dea, 364) 37 imports from Australia and New Zeal: and a 
Wabash ond W thar Gis Gta 6474 | Vane ed to £14,075,.291; from British Nort 
estern Union... W » ad 5M, >Pih OY ars 0) el ade a 
Adams Express... Stan Sly : America to £ Wi iS. Sweden shows he 
Ame ri Merehs’ Union... Boo@ nox jadvance to £6497,967, and Norway to £2 
voy Express Soy 59 | 190,806 ; Peru to £4,881,075 ; Brazil shows a de- 
\ ells, Fargo.......+.00-- 4 @— 4 @AT leline to £6131,081; Spain and the Canaries | 


In State Bonds the market is quiet bu 


t to £6,498.175, and T urkey to £7,682 433. The | 


strong, with two or three exceptions, The | general result is an increase over 1869 to the | 


following ave the quotations ; 


extent of £7,835,868, 


























STOCKS AND SECURITIES. | Bid. 
U. 8S. Obligations. } 
0 NI SE eece ne Beer F uwees 
"FR COED. .occcesees eae 
6s, Pacific ented Pre 
is, “Sl coup. . on it?s 
reg... MT, 
U. 8. 68, 5-208, 62 coup.............. ) IL 
reg e ie 
U. S. 6s, 5-203, “64 coup | Ub 
a : 
U. S. 6s, 5-208, “65 coup. -| 1% 
ee loss 
U. S. 6s, 5-204, “67 coup........ |} 14 
reg —_— 
U.S. 68, 5-208, "68 coup } 243s 
in reg .| ae 
J. 8.5 cou ' alee 
U b=, 10- o a sesso] danas 
| 
State Bonds. 
New York 5s, °74...........-- | 
do. 5s, "7. 
do. tis, 72—78.. ‘ 
do. %s, Bty coup. 1096 
ww: ; 1095, 
Alabama 5s. an eees Wea imeha 0 
do &s..... . core 103% 
Arkansas 7s, L. R. & F.S.Em..... | oH 
California 7s, “77. | 1139 
Georgia 6s, ‘72 cone. siieaig ues B54 
do 7s, new..... woke “0 
Tilinois Canal Bonds. “10 ..| 10 
Go Ga, “HW... 5.0.2 020 0 | 101 
do, War Loan.. ..| 101 
| 
| eee 
Louisiana 6s. | 6934 
do new esnrane fi20g 
do Levee Bente DB csv ae 
do do : alee Gee 
| 
+ aed / ere ol aeee 
a “ * 368 and “7 100 
. is, War Eon: or 
Missouri 6s, sete. iat a 556 
do bs, I iwervectetne oy 
We ConmetinnGe e068... .....4006665000... 48'5 
o I sc svancdcnnsncncnee 27 ‘ 
do Special Tax.... 2034 
do Fund Act., of 16. os 
do do DG ccrvoses 
Oy eee wane 
do tis, ‘RI cb adoneres® 14% 
do fs, "86... 105% 
South Carolina 6s : it 
do new Jan. and Iu® coup. ; 63 
do do April and Oct. coup.. are: 
Tennessce ts, | 70%, 
do new ‘Bonds.. a 705, 
| 
Virginia "65. ‘ae ' #8 
do new Bonds 3 
do registered old ‘ of 
| 
City Bonds. | 
New York 6s, “75...., 
do 5s, “76 
do 5e, “98.. 
do Sa, °20.. ‘ . x 
Brooklyn 6s, Water Loan 1 4 
do 6s, Park Loan a “3 
Jersey City Wa BAER 
Memphis bs. | 
Savannah 7 o 
New Gaman Consols.. a 
| 
KRallroad Bonds. | 
Albany & — hanna _ Bonds. . | - 
do 2d Bonds...) 92 
do an 3d Bonds. . 90'5 
Alt. & T. Haute Ist mortgage ges i] 
do 2d mortguve pref. 86 
do Income. nae | af 
Boston, Hartford & Erie Ist Mort... |... 
Buffalo, N. Y. & Erie Ist Mort.. | 929 
Central Pacitic Gold Bonds | 401", 
Chic. & Alton Sinking Fund ; 9 
do Ist Mortgage... | 1033 
do Income..... 98 
Chic. Burl. & Quincy 8s, Ist ‘mort... | 112%, 
Chic. & Milwaukee Ist mort........ 8 
Chic, & N. West Sinking Fund.. 98%, 
do Int. Bonds........ | ® 
do cons, CONV......... .. 91s 
do Ext. Bonds. . 7 
do Ist mort. eroes mm, 
Chic. & Rock Island Pacitie ico 0c. 102 
Cleveland & Pittsburg 2d mort...... 9g 
do 3d mort... . os 
do 4th mort....) ---- 
do cons, 8, F.. ed 
Cley. & Toledo Sinking Fund.......} 102 
Col. Chic. & Ind. Central 1st mort...| 88 
do 2d mort... 
Del. Lack, & West. Ist mort.... .... 99 
do 94 mott......... bl 
Dubuque & Sioux City Ist mort..... % 
Erie tst mort. extend.. 995, 
do 1st mort. end.... “es 
do = 2d mort., "70.. my 
do 7s, 3d mort., “83 1 
do Js, 4th mort., ws: 
do 7s, 5th mort., sida 83 
Galena 3 “g er 102 
eee Wy 
Great Ww e sete Ist mort., “68... ae 
do Ist mort., "88. pea "2 
do 2d mort., "83......... 85 
Hann. & St. Jos. Ist mort. Land Gr. énee 
liann, & St. Joseph convert. ... | Way 
Harlem ist mort. 7s. = ww 
do Ist mort. and Sinking Fund.| 90 
Hudson River 7s Ist mort. "69.. Roath 
do Js 2d mort. _ Fund, . 
do 7s 3d mort. cai ee 
Minois Central 73 WS... .. 2... eee eee 105 
Lack. & Western erate arene 101 
| Lake Shore Divid. Bonds............]) ..+. 
| Michigan Central 88 1882. ccd U8 



















































































Ask. | STOCKS AND SECURITIES. Bid. Ask. 
| Railroad Bonds. 
“Mich: new 1st mort. 8s, "82.......... cove | 

Mich. | aaa &N. 1 %s Sink Fund.| .... | 
do mort..... coos | exce 

NM, | a... & St. Paul ist mort. 8s...) 106% | 107 

Nis do 2d mort...... Siig |... 

11135 do *73-10s, convert.......... 9 | BY 

pants dc Gu, dnt mort... 2... .0006 PS tite 

1115 Morris & Essex 1st mort 102 | «C... 

ie do 3d mort.............| 936 | W%% 

M17 do Construct Bonds ie oan 

114% || New Jersey Central Ist mort........ a : 

Air = aaaet Fa we Gack saute a 

1144, tons 1017, | 102% 

= 2° New Y ‘ork Ce weal 6s. jneaitl 92 I 

100% ak o bs . weer 

109% do 6s, Re E. 70 $899 

do is, Sub’n. 89 
do _ eae 101 
a res 101 

Wi do * oan 

sees x vow York & Ang onion ..| 100 

— om bs Mies. tot qmort............. 101 102 

i | Ce ee tees tees 

15 

m4 | 

.... || Pac. E. B. guar. by Missouri.........] 993 | 100 
| Peninsula Ist mort................. cose | secs 

Pittsb. Ft. W. & Chic. 1st mort...... 102 | ; 
do do 2d mort. vO. . 
do do 3d mort......) 96 . 

% Quincy & Tol. Ist mort. °90.......... 83 8375 

St. Louis & Iron Mountain.......... 94 
Toledo & Wab. cons. conv........... 86%}... 

a do Ist mort. ext.. - 4 4 

62 do 2d mort. PERS 88 90 

re do Equip. Bonds........... cate ines 

By Tol., Peor. & Wars. Ist mort. = Bhs 90% | -..- 

: do Ist mort. W. Div 887, | 89 

-- |) Union Pacific Gold Bonds, 6s. .--| 937% 4 
ese do Land Grants, 7s..............] 8548 87 
5% Ge THRONE, DD... 5.0 0ccccwiccness 87% 89 
of 

4 Hatllroad Stocks, 

ox Alt. & iar BR in chiccac anemic 29% 30 

20% preferred. . 60 62 

38 

291, || Boston, Hartford & Erie 
Bini vaincsvniccnesdce 

do sreferred 
Chicago & N. Wertern.............. 
do preferred 

Ps Chicago & Rock Island 

6 Chicayo, Burlington x“ 

69 || Clevel. Gol., Ind. & Cine 

tr Cleveland & Pittsburg... ... 
Col. Chic. & Indiana Central. 

=07 

70 Del. Lack. & Western. ..... 
Dubuque & Sioux City. ... 

5, Erie dazesssios 333, 33 

By “ do preferred ed Hd 
Hannibal & St. Joseph. . 104%5 | 105 

do preferred . nivale 4% 
| Harlem ko -vipelenlnes a 1334, 134 
ao adden s8ceccsecesccnn eons aaee 
Salict & COONS... .... «0.20 00cscccsaee 93 onae 
Hlinwis Central... 1353 | 136 
Lake Shore & Michigan Southern...| 113 1134 
Marietta & Cincin. Ist preferred..... as 30 
do commana ete eS 
Michigan Central, .. " 12535 | 124 
Milwaukee & St. Paul. 62% 27% 
ak preferred Rls 817, 
Morris & Essex....... 93% WY 

goig || New Haven & Hartford 168 

= New eee 5 5h 

sss lo Central... 141 

= N. y. Central & Hudsor A ptt} 

ad | do Scrip Certificate...... 2.) 2... 943, 

i New York & New Haven.. 151 re 
| do akan ite Aaleiteasow.oaiian M41 “— 
Norwich & Worcester. meee ose 
Ohio & Mississippi ¢ ‘ertificate....... ine 52 

do . | rea 81 RIM 

102 Panama 52%5 53 

.... || Pittsburg, Ft Wayne & Chicago © guar 9935 | 100 

--ee || Reading... as inn 114 

43° || St. Louis & tron Mountain... 60 60 

113% |, Toledo, Wabash & Western... #4, 64% 

96 do preferred... pe aa wae 

“3g |) Union Pacific padenseu hws a 347, Bry 

ot 

we Coal Stocks. 

100 American Coal Co. 51 ese 

W2$ |) Cumberland Coal and Iron Co. 32 34 

~~. Delaware & Hudson Canal 12246 

98% Sees as Coal Co. 225 

cone Spring Mountain Coal. .. e 60 

92% || Witkeobarre Coal...-....... 2.2002 

ane 

3B Miscellaneous, 

RI ye cedhon oe cancrvencsumts eee 
vied Boston Water Power.. 4 cece 
ba | Mariposa } Mining 9 , .. on 

oo preferred. .... q 

. . | do 10s Trust's Cert........... ones an 
Pacitic Mail. 4% 465 
| Quicksilver Mining € 10... 123, loys 
Western Union Te Te raph. % 

do SN soxkischisasesares 

103 Ratlroad Gold Bonds, 

ss First Mortgage. 

3 

- . || 6s Central Pacifie........ sse-eeel 101K ] 102 
ie INR, ic cccnsenne coceeus 937, a4 
fs Kansas Pacific Int. | to is ; oer 

cose tl Gs do do Int. June ee ‘: 

seers | 6s Missouri Pacific........... — wen 
| %s California Pacitic sone 

“s+ Jl ts Rockford, Rk. Is land & St. Louis.| ...: 

; | Gs St. Louis & South Eastern........]) 2... 

° | 7s Chienvo & South Western........ ames 

= | (Guaranteed by Chic. R. 1. & Pacitic)) . .. 

Ua New York, Oswego & Midland. . ee 

sees Zs Kansas Pacific owe ° 
6s Georgia State Aid Bonds. See ones 

Pore (Brunswick & Albany E. B., guaran- eves 

sta teed by State of Georgia.) eeee 

\! &s Alabama & Chattanooga... ore eves 
reese || (Guarante ed by the State of Alabama)} 4+. veers 











a= ee 
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THE ALBION. 





OCEAN ST E AMS HIP P Ss. ‘Pacific Mail § Stonmabip Company's 


CUNARD LINE. | 
The British and N. A. KR. M. Steamships, | 


Between New York and Liverpool. 
Calling at Cork Harbor. 
Every Wednesday and every Thursday. 
Rates of Passage. 


By the Wednesday Steamers, not carrying steerage. 
First Cabin, $13000in Gold. Second Cabin, £8000, Gold. 
FPisst Cabin to Pasis..............00000-. $145 00, Gold. 

By the Thursday Steamers. 
First Cabin. ... 28000 Gold. Steerage.£30 00 Currency. 
Steerage tickets from Liverpool and Queenstown 
and all parts of Europe, at lowest rates. 
Through Bills of lading given for Belfast, Glasgow, 


Havre, Antwerp, and other ports on the continent; 
and for Mediterranean ports 


For Freight and Cabin passage, apply at the Com- 
pany’s Office, Bowling Green. 


For Steerage passage, at 111 Broadway, Trinity 
Building. 
CHAS. G. FRANCKLYN, Acenr. 


For Liverpool & Queenstown. 
IN MEAN Sea OF MAIL STEAMERS, SAILING 
FROM NEW YORK EVERY SATURDAY AND 
ALTERNAT TE TUESDAYS 
Rates of Pumenen, 


BY THE MAIL STEAMER SAILING EVERY SATURDAY 
Payable in Gold. 


Payable in Currency. 
First CaBin. 


75 | STEERAGE t $30 

Do toLondon..... 80 | Do to Londyn. 35 

Do to Paris.... | Do to Paris 38 

Do toHalifax.N.S. 2 20 | Do to Halifax, N.S. 15 
PASSAGE BY THE TUESDAY STEAMER, VIA HALIFAX. 

First CaBin. STEERAGE. 

Payable in Gold. Payable in Curreney,. 

Biverpool. | Liverpool... £20 

Halifax..... | Halifax. . "15 | 


Tickets sold to and Bars England, Lreland, 
Continent, at moderate rates. 
For further information, apply at the 


offices. 
JOHN G. DALE, Agent, 
15 Broadway, New York. 
NATIONAL STEAMSHIP CO. 


‘  TEAMERS WEEKLY FROM LIVERPOOL AND 


and the 


Company's 












NEW YORK, calling at QUEENSTOWN, 
Spat....(Now Building.) Eneianp 3.450 tons, 
Eeyrrt.... ERIN..... 310 SS 
HoL.anp HELVETIA... 

_ ee wid -ENNSYLVANIA,.2,872 
FRANCE. % Vinainta. Si 





THE QUEEN... DENMARK. BAT 


One of the above First Class Iron Steamers will 
leave from Pier 47 North River every Saturday, for 
Liverpool, calling at Queenstown. 


Rates of Passage. 


To Liverpool or Queenstown : 


ME oe said from Live tp 1, Ques enstown. $65 and 37% * 
“ to Liver 


“ ‘Lor Queenstown and Return. gl: 30 

Steerage, to Liverpool _ el 
. paid from Liverpool, Queenstown, 

Haszow, and Londonderry $32 “ 


Jaan eneemcae 
For freight or passage apply at the Orrice or Tur 
Company, 6 Broadway. 


FLW. J. HURST, Manager. 
TAPSCOTT’S EMICRATION 


AND 
FOREIGN EXCHANGE OFFICE, 
86 South St., New York. 


PASSAGE TO AND FROM LIVERPOOL AND 
QUEENSTOWN WEEKLY. 
By First Class Steamships, 
ALSO FROM LIVERPOOL AND LONDON, 
By Reeunan SaAiuing Packers WEEKLY. 


DRAFTS for £1 and U pw: ards, available in any part 
of Great Britain and Ireland at the lowest rates. 


STEAM TO LIVERPOOL, 
CALLING AT QUEENSTOWN. 
Carrying the United States Mails, 

From Pier No. 46 North River, WEDNESDAY. 
COLORADO... ..Capt. Freeman... April 5, at 3.00 P.M. 

WISCONSIN... Capt. Williams. . April 12, at 12.00 M. 
. ‘apt. Guard..... April 15, at 3.00 P.M. 
— Ww hineray April 19, at 3.00 P.M. 


.F .. April 26, at 10 AM. 
-April 29, at 12.00 M, 








A HO meakeec ae. d Capt. Price .....May 3, at 2.30 P.M. 

NEVADA ..... Capt. Green May 10, at 10 A.M. 
Cabin Passage «...... (Gold), $80. 
I iad. cccenlevxxetdd (Currency). $50. 


Saloon and State Rooms all on Deck. 
Steerage Passage Office, No. 29 Broadway. 
For freight or cabin passage, apply to 


WILLIAMS & GUION, 
No. 63 Wall Street. 


STONINGTON LINE. 
For Boston and Providence. 


THE NEW AND ELEGANT SIDE-WHEEL 
STEAMERS. 


STONINGTON, and NARRAGANSETT, 


Carr. Wo. M. Jones, Capt. Geo. B. Hun. 


From Pier 33, Foor or Jay St., Nortu River, At 4 
P.M., Dainy. 
Arriving in Boston Ahead of All Other 
Lines, 


Tickets sold and State-rooms secured at No. 319 
Broadway, corner of New Pearl street, and at Dodd's 
Express Office, No. 944 Broadway. 

Freight always as low as any other line. 


D., 8, BABCOCK, President, 
Stonington Steamboat Co, 


.$75 and &65 Curre ney | 


THROUGH LINE 


To California and China, 
Touching at Mexican Ports, 

j AND 

| CARRYING THE UNITED STATES MAILS. 

| On the 4th and 20th of Each Month. 

| 


Leave PIER 42 NORTH RIVER, foot of Canal 
Street, at 12 o'clock noon, as above (except when 
| those dates fall on a, and then on the preceding 
| Saturday), for ASPINWALL, connecting VIA Panama 
Railway with one of the Company's Ste amships from 
| Faname for SAN FRANCISCO, touching at MANZA- 
NILLO. Also connecting at Panama with steamers 
—H.. sot TH PACIFIC AND CENTRAL AMERICAN 


. che ee pounds bag 
ease 
te nd to ladies and children without male protectors, 
j Bas race received on the dock the day before sailing 

| from steamboats, railroads, and passengers who pre- 

| fer to send them down ‘carly. Anexpericneed surgeon 
on board. Medicine and attendance free. 

| For passage tickets or further information apply to 
the Company's ticket office, on the wharf, foot of 
Canal Street, North River, New York. 


F. R. BABY, Agent. 


UNITED STATES AND BRAZIL STEAM-, 
SHIP COMPANY. 


REGULAR MAIL STEAMERS sailing on the 23d of 
every month: 
SOUTH AMERICA, Capt. E. L. TINKLEPAUGH. 
NORTH AMERICA, Capt. G. B. Stocum. 
MERRIMACK, Capt. Wier. 

These splendid steamers sail on schedule time, and 
eall at St. Thomas, Para, Pernambuco, Bahia and Rio 
de Janeiro, going and returning. For engagements of 


| frets ht or passage, apply to 
R. GARRISON, Agent, 





re allowed each adult. 











WM. 
No. 5 Bowling-green, New-York. 
HIGHER EDUCATION. 


| ELLMUTH COLLEGE. Board and Tuition per 
uM, F226, 
Helimuth’s Ladies’ College. 
| Inaugurated by H.R. Prinee Arthur. Board and 
Tuition per annum, $236. Presipent: The Very 
Rev. L. Hellmuth, D.D., Dean of Huron. 


te For 
don, Canada 


Sewing Machine Sales for 1870. 


The Singer Still Triumphant! 








= ulars, apply to Major Evans, Lon- 
es 


| 


Tar Stncer Manvuracturtne Company, at the 
World's Fair—constituted by the homes of the people 

received the great award of the highest sales, and 
have left all rivals far behind them, for they sold in 
18, one hundred and twenty-seven thousand, eight 
hundred aud thirty-three machines, being more than 
rorty thousand in advance of their sales of the previ- 
ous year, and over forty four thousand more than the 
sales ar any other Company for 1870, as shown by the 
following figures from sworn returns of the sales of 
Licenses ; 


Tue Stncer MANUFACTURING CoMPANY 
sold over the Florence Sewing 
Machine Co........ 


.... 110.173 Machines. 
Sold over the Wilcox & Gibbs Sew- 


| ing Machine Co... ... 98,943 do. 
| Sold over the Weed Se wing : Ma- 
} chine Co. 92,831 do, 
Sold over the Grover & Baker Sew- 
ine Machine Co...... 70,431 do, 
Sold over the Howe Machine Co. 52.677 do. 
Sold over the Wheeler & Wilson 
Manufacturing Co...... 44.625 do. 


all of which is my tinly owing to the popularity of what 
is known as the “NEW FAMILY SEWING MACHINE, 

which is now fast finding its way into every well regu- 
lated household. For circulars giving full particulars 
of Machines, their Folding Cases of many varieties of 
wood and finish, their Attachments for numerous 
kinds of work, which, till recently, it was thought 
that delicate fingers alone could perform, as well as 
particulars about all articles used by their Machines, 
such as Twist, Linen Thread, Spool Cotton, Oil, ete. 

ete., apply to any of their Authorized Agents, or to 


The Singer Manufacturing Co., 
8 BROADW AY, NEW YORK. 





, TARRANT’ Ss. 


SELTZER ApERIENT 


_ When people are out of health they want to know, 
in the first place, what is the matter with them, and 
next—that fact being ascertained—what will cure 


them. 
Oe PHEY WANT TO KNOW 


if suffering from languor, debility and low spirits. 
what will invigorate and cheer them, All who have 
tried ‘Tarrant’s Effervescent Seltzer Aperient under 
such circumstances will 


TELL THEM 


that it tones the stomach, acts mildly on the howels, 
gently stimulates the nerves and improves the animal 
spirits. Dyspeptics suffer a living martyrdom, and of 


course 
THEY WANT TO KNOW 


what will relieve their flatulency, give them appetite, 
cure them of constipation, and ‘alleviate all the inde- 
scribable pangs which this terrible disorder inflicts up- 


on its victimes, 
TELL THEM 


Convalescents, who have used the Seltzer Aperient as 
a stomachic and alterative, what it has done for you. 
How it has banished your pain, and uneasiness, and 
civen you a regular habit of body without weake ning 
you. The hillious too, 


THEY WANT TO KNOW 


what will rouse and regulate their torpid livers and 
keep the bile in its natural channel. It has gone astray 
into their blood and suffused skins with saffron, and 
they require an alterative. 


TELL THEM 


that the Seltzer Aperient is charged with anti-bilious 
elements. That they can rely upon its restorative alka- 
lies, and do not need the dangerous mercurial salts, 
‘The gentler sex must not be forgotten. 

THEY WANT TO KNOW 
if there is any sy paration ander the san that will eure 
nervous irritability, hysteria, fainting fits, and the 
many other peculiar ailments to which, as a sex, they 
are subject. Tell them in reply that Tarnant’s Er- 
FERVESCENT SELTZER APBRIENT is & potent pervine as 
well_as an alterative and cathartic, 


Sold by all Druggiets, 















rige-masters accompany baggage through, and at- | 
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PECULIAR CHARMS 


OF 


BRADBURY PIANO. 


REDUCTION IN PRICES 


Its ADAPTATION TO THE HUMAN VOICE a 
an accompaniment, owing to its peculiar, sympathetic, 
mellow, yet rich and powerful tone. 

t2> From personal acquaintance with this firm we 
ran endorse them as worthy of the fullest confidence of | 
the Christian public. We are usiig the Bradbury 
Pianos in our families, and they give entire satisfac- 
tion. 

Persons at a distance need feel no hesitation in send- 
ing for their illustrated price-list, and ordering from | 
it, or to order second-hand pianos. They are reliable. 


MRs. U. 8S. GRANT, Washington. D.C. 
8S. P. CHASE, Chief Justice, Washington, 
D. D. PORTER, Vice Admiral U, 8. Navy. 
M. SIMPSON, Bishop M. E. Church, Philadelphia, 
E. 8S. JANES, Bishop M. E. Church, New York. 
EDWARD THOMSON, Bishop M. E. Church, Dela- 
ware, O. 
DANIEL CURRY, Editor Christian Advocate 
DANIEL WISE, Editor Sunday School Advocate. 
D. D. LORE, Editor Northern Advocate. 


Rey. J. E. COOKMAN, Bedford Street M. E. Church, 
New York. 


Rev. ALFRED COOKMAN, Wilmington, Del. 
THEODORE TILTON, Editor Independent. 
ROBERT BONNER, Editor New York Ledger. 

The best manufactured; warranted six years. 
Pianos to let, and rent applied if purchased; monthly 
instalments received for the same. Old pianos taken 
in exchange; cash paid for the same. Second-hand 
pianos at great bargains from $50 to $200. Pianos 
tuned and repaired. 

Organs and Melodeons to Sabbath Schools and 
Churches supplied at a liberal discount. Send for 
illustrated price list. 


D.C. 


Office of Public Buildings, Grounds and Works, yl 
U.S. Capitol, Washington, D. C., Oct. 7, 1869, 5 
Messrs. F. G. Smith and Co., Successors to Wm. B. 
Bradbury : 

Gentlemen,—Mrs. Grant requests me to write you 
and express her great approval of the Bradbury Piano 
which she purchased of you for the use of the Execu- 
tive Mansion. She is perfectly delighted with it, and 
finds it all she can desire to have. 
Yours, very respectfully, 

Brevet Brigadier General U. 8. 


N. MECHLER, 
Army, in charge. 


THEODORE TILTON, EDITOR OF THE *“ INDE- 
PENDENT,” IN A NOTE TO MR. BRADBURY. 
My Dear Bradbury,—1 have had the beautiful piano 
so long, that now to ask me how I like it is like ask- 
ing me how Llike one of my children! In iaet, if you 
were toask the children, Um afraid they would say 
they liked it almost as well as they liked me! It 
speaks every day the year round, and never loses its 
voice. T wish its owner could do half as well. 
THEODORE TILTON, 


LETTER FROM BISHOP SIMPSON. 
Philadelphia, April 27, 1868. 
F. G. Smith and Co. : 

Gentlemen, Ilaving used one of your Bradbury 
Pianos, it has given great satisfaction to my family, 
and to many visitors who have heard its sweet tones 
at my house, Tt is a very superior instrument, both 
in its finish and power. L heartily wish you success as 
successors to the late Wm. B Bradbury, in continuing 
the manufacture of his justly celebrated Pianos, 

Yours truly, M. SIMPSON, 


FREEBORN GARRETSON SMITH & CO., 
Late Supt. for and Successor to WM, B. BRADBURY, 
427 Broome Street, New York, 


F. G. SMITH, T. M‘'COUN. 


A CREAT OFFER!! 
Horace Waters, 481 Broadway, N.Y., 


Will dispose of ONE HUNDRED PIANOS, MELO- 
DEONS, and ORGANS of six first-class makers, in- 
cluding Chickering and Sou’s, AT EXTREMELY Low 
PRICES FOR CASH, DURING THIS MONTH, or will take 
from $4 to $20 monthly until paid; the same to let, 
and rent money applied if purchased 


Fresh Garden, Flower, Fruit, Herb, 
Tree and Shrub, and Evergreen Seeds, 
prepaid by mail, with directions for 
culture. Twenty-five different packets 
of either class for $1.00. The six classes, 
$5.00. 


20,000 Ibs. Evergreen and Tree Seeds; Apple, Pear, 
Cherry, &c. jrass Seeds; Beet, C abbas ge, Carrot, 
Onion, ‘Squash, Turnip, and ali Vegetable and Flower 
Seeds, in small or large quantiti also Small Fruits, 

Stocks, Bulbs, Shrubs, Roses, V benas, &c., by mail, 
repaid. New Golden Banded Japan Lily, ¢ Be. Priced 
pre sscriptive Catalogue sent to any plain address gratis 
Agents wanted. Wholesale Lists to Agents, Clubs and 
the Trade. Seeds on commission. 

B. M. WATSON, Old Colony Nurseries and Seed | 
Warehouse, Plymouth, Mass. Established in 1842. 












Mcleod & Remmey,, 
IMPORTING TALLORS, 


{No, 720 Broadway, Corner of Waverley Place. 








| 
THE | 
| 
| 


— ~~ 


BRITISH PERIODICALS. 


Subscriptions can now be received at the 


ALBION OFFICE, 


| Subscribers can receive them direct by Post, through 


39 Park Row, 
New-York, 
| for any publication contained in the following list 





| our London Agents, or they will be forwarded through 


| any News Agent in the United States. 





| livery. 


LONDON WEEKLIES 


| All the Year Round (Dickens)..... 

Anglo-American Times 

Army and Navy Gazette 
Atheneum 

| Bells: Life in London, Semi- weekly 


} 


Builder. .... 
I miro we 

Cassell's Magazine : 
Chamber's Journal, Wee eekly Nos 
Court Cireular..... ‘ 
Court Journal. 
Daily News, last date each week 
Daily Te neem, last date weekly. 
Dispatch. 
Economist 
Engineer... 
Engineering 

ora ~ A ET ; 
Svening = gl Semi-weekly each date. 
Every W ek me ae 
Examiner. 
| Hig Herald 








Fun. 
| Graphic (The) Tustrated. . 
Illustrated London News. . 
sorting News. 
Tihuctrated Times. . 
Lady's Own Paper... 

Land and Water. .. ‘ 
Lloyd's Weekly New paper. 1 
London Journal... .. ; 

London Reader. . 
Mark Lane Express... 
Medical Times. . aan 
Mining Journal. . ea pare 
Money Market Review...... 
Musical World..... 

Musical Standard. . 

Co A eee isles owl 
Naval and Military Gazette. 

News of the World............... 
Notes and Queries... .. iawannawere 
bh ee 
Observer 

Orchestra ses 
Neri (The) (Colored Pictures) 


_ 


Pall Mail Budget See 

Punch - 

Public Opinion. me 

Penny Ilnstrated Paper 

Penny Miscellany. 

Queen........ ” 

Reynolds’ New spaper. 

Saturday Review 

Spectator........... , > 
Sporting L ife (Semi-wee kly) cach..... 
Sunday Times... . 

Sporting Gazette. ............. 
Sportsman (4 times a week) each, 
The Times Daily (of latest date) 
United Service Gazette 

Vanity Fair (colored plates) 

Weekly Times. .. 

Wilmer & Smith's European Mail 
Will o the Wisp 


ENGLISH, SCOTCH AND IRISH 
PAPERS. 


Live ‘rpool Merenry. 
Journal. . 
Manchester Times 
Glasgow Herald. 
“Ma P 
Edinbargh se otsman 




















N. B.—No allowance can possibly be made fer any 
irregularity in the delivery of these publications, but 
every prevaution will be taken to insure their safe de 


Subserptioni 
Per Year. 
$6 00 

12 00 

15 00 

900 

.10 00 

12 00 

15 00 


. 500 


35 


ee ee 
Sesame nara VeerrTe 
Es = 6 3 


x 
Ss 


WEEKLY 


8 00 
Dublin Nation. 12 00 
Freeman 13 00 
“ Trishman, 12 00 
Belfast News... .~ 12 00 
ENGLISH MONTHLY MAGAZINES. 
Academy (The). ........ 300 
Te 10 00 
Argosy (The). 400 
Art. 15 00 
Art Journal. 15 00 
Artisan..... 700 
Atheneum, (monthly parts) . 9 00 
Aunt Judy’s Magazine . 400 
Baily’s Mag. of nal and Pastimes. . 10 00 
Beau Monde, Le. 6 on 
Belle Assemblee. .. 700 
Belgravia, conducted by M. E. Brandon, with ex- 
tra Christmas No. 50 
Blackwood's Edinbuagh Magazine. 1k OO 
Bookseller. . 400 
Bor ey's Musical Cabinet és 710 
Boy's Journal 110 
Ce OS 12 00 
Cassell’s Magazine 350 
Chambers’ Journal. 400 
Chambers’ Misce'! llany. 3 50 
Chappells’ Musical Mayazine 700 
Cheering Words 30 
Chemist and Drugyists (The) 8 50 
Choral Harmony : HO 
E nglish Society... 700 
Fraser's Magazine 18 00 
Good Words. ‘ 300 
Good Words for the Youn: $00 
Hunt's Yachting Magazine 700 
Illustrated Mayazine 700 
Mlustrated Travels 7 00 
Ladies’ Companion... . 00 
Ladies’ Gazette of Fashion 709 
Ladies’ Treasury, and Treasury of L iterature 609 
Le Follet. . 10 00 
Leisure Hour. .. 400 
London Journal 400 
London Reader .40 
London Society............--+ . 700 
Macmillian’« Magazine 600 
Magazine for the Young 150 
| Pune h, (Monthly parts). . 700 
Sporting May gazine (Old). 18 00 
| St, James's Magazine . 600 
| St. Paul's Magazine 6 00 
| ‘Theatrical and Muvical Review 250 
Tinsley’s Magazine. 600 
Trubner’s American and Oriental Literary Record 4 00 
Vietoria Magazine 600 
| Young Englishwoman. 400 
QUARTERLY REVIEWS, ETC. 
British Quarterly pein bradt ceeseneeh , ..12 
Dublin Review... ... sadness eit) 
Edinburgh Review........ seveeee 
North BrIWOD Roviews...cccsscscsoreceroesessees 
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THE ALBION. 


[May 20, 1871. 








GREAT 


NATIONAL 


t=” New Five Per Cent. Bonds 
of the United States. 


The Treasury Department is now able to promise 
that the registered Certificates of Stock, and a good 
part of the Coupon Bonds of the New Loan of the 
United States, bearing Five per cent. Interest, payable 
quarterly in Gold, will be ready for delivery early in 
the present month. The Subscriptions to the Loan 
now amount to $62,000,000, and it is expected that the 
Subscriptions and Sales will progress more rapidly 
when the Certificates and Bonds are ready for market 
abroad as well as at home. The whole sum of Five 
per Cents offered to the public generally, and to the 
holders of United States 5-20 Bonds, without qualifi- 
cation, is $200,000,000. When this amount, to which 
preference is thus given, is taken up, the remainder of 
the Five per Cents, $300,000,000, embraced in the New 
Loan of July 14, 1870, for refunding the Public Debt, 
will be offered in connection with $300,000,000 Four 
and one-half per Cents, and any part of $700,000,000 of 
Four per Cents, the one running fifteen years and the 
other thirty years. 

The following is a copy of the New Five per Cent. 
Bond, u der and pursuant to the New Loan Act of 
Congress: 

FoRM OF 5 PER CENT. BOND. 





interest | FUNDED LOAN OF 1881 | 5 PER CENT. 





UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 
ARE INDEBTED TO THE BEARER IN THE 8UM OF 
eee 

THIS BOND is issued in accordance with the pro- 
visions of an Act of Congress entitled ‘**An Act to 
authorize the refunding of the National Debt,” ap- 

roved July 14, 1870, amended by an Act approved 
Sanuary 20, 1871, and is redeemable at the pleasure of 
the United States, after the first day of May, A.D. 
1881, in Coin of the standard value of the United 
States on said July 14, 1870, with interest in such 
Coin, from the day of the date hereof, at the rate of 
FIVE PER CENTUM per annum, payable quarterly, 
on the first day of February, May, August, and No- 
vember, in each year. The principal and interest are 
exempt from the payment of all Taxes or Duties of 
the United States, as well as from taxation in any 
form, by or under State, municipal, or local authority. 


Entered...... 


Register of the Treasury. 


Registered Bonds will be issued of the denomina- 
tions of $50, $100, $500, $1,000, $5,000, and $10,000, and 
coupon bonds of each denomination except the last 
two. The interest will be payable in the United 
States, at the office of the Treasurer, any Assistant 
Treasurer, or designated depository of the Govern- 
ment, quarterly, on the first days of February, May, 
August, and November, in each year. 

The Interest on the Registered Stock of this Loan, 
it is determined by the Treasury Department, will be 
paid as conveniently to the holder as on the Coupon 
Stock, and personal attendance, or attendance by 
proxy, at the Treasury, to draw and receipt for the 
Interest will be dispensed with, whenever the check of 
the United States Treasurer, mailed punctually to the 
address and order of each holder, on or before every 
quarter-day, is preferred to such attendance. This 
check, payable in Gold Coin at the Treasury in New 
York, (or such other office as the Stock is registered 
at), will be negotiable or collectable on the indorse- 
ment of the owner or owners of the Stock. In pur- 
suance of this arrangement, the subscribers to, or pur- 
chasers of, the Stock in its registered form, (which is 
accmplete protection against theft or other losses in- 
cident to Coupon Bonds payable to Bearer) are ad- 
vised to give their Post-office address in full, and to 
notify of any change in the address between quarter 
days. 

The whole proceeds of the new loan will be applied 
to the payment or redemption and cancellation of the 
5-20 years six per cent. bonds, and, in addition to 
these proceeds, the 5-20s are now being reduced by 
purchase at the rate of $10,000,000 per month. 

The entire effect, therefore, of the New Loan, in 
connection with the existing Sinking Fund process of 
the Treasury, is to reduce both Principal and Interest 
of the Public Debt of the United States. The Loan 
creates no additional supply of Government Stocks, 
while the application of the surplus revenues derived 
in Gold from Customs is constantly lessening, as it 
has been doing for two years past, the Funded Stocks 
bearing six per cent. Gold Interest, 

The 1st of May schedule of the Public Debt, which 
has just been published by the Secretary of the Trea- 
sury, shows a rednction in these Stocks since the 
April schedule of $12,215,700, and a further lessening 
of the yearly interest charge thereon of $732,942. This 
leaves the total yearly interest charge in Gold $111,- 


982,034. In the same month the Treasury paid and 
cancelled $2,470,000 of the Three per Cent. Currency 
Debt, reducing the whole of this debt bearing interest 


I 4 O A N e | dent institutions of the country—all seeking the most 


The large and rapid accumulation in the last tew | 
years of private capital now retired from active busi- 
ness, and of the cash Savings and Life Insurance 
premiums deposited with or intrusted to the provi- 


undoubted security, pledged to be kept free of all 
taxes, under national or local authority, and content, 


of interest—will, no doubt, ultimately absorb so much 
of these New Stocks as may not be taken in volun- 
tary conversion of the United States 5-20s, or mar- 
keted abroad. 


Cc. C. NORVELL, 
In charge of the United States Loan Advertising. 
TREASURY OFFICE, 


New York, May 2, 1871. f 





AT LANTIC 
MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY, 


New York, 


Office, 51 WALL STREET. 


ORGANIZED, 


1842. 


INSURES AGAINST MARINE AND INLAND 
NAVIGATION RISKS. 


And will issue Policies making Loss payable in 
England. 





Its Assets for the Security of its Policies are 
More than 


THIRTEEN MILLION DOLLARS. 


The profits of the Company revert to the assured, 
and are divided annually, upon the Premiums ter- 
minated during the year, Certificates for which are 
issued, bearing interest until redeemed. 


J. D. JONES, President. 

CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-Pres’t. 

W. H. H. MOORE. 2d Vice-Pres'’t. 

J. D. HEWLETT, 34 Vice-Pres't. 
J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 


IMPERIAL FIRE INS. CO., 
LONDON, 
EsTABLISHED............++--+ 1803. 

Paid up Capital and Accumulated Funds, 
Eight Million Dollars in Gold, 
Office of the United States Branch, 40 & 42 

Pine Street. 
E. W. CROWELL, Restpent MANAGER. 
JOSEPH B. ST. JOTIN, Assistant MANAGER. 


LOCAL DIRECTORS. 


E. M. Arcurpavp, H.B.M. Consut, Chairman. 
A. A. Low, of A. A. Low 5 

E. 8. Jarrray, of E. 8. Jaffray & Co. 

Ricuarp Irvin, of Richard Irvin & Co. 

Davrp Satomon, No. 11 West 38th Street. 

J. Boorman Jounston, of J. Boorman Johnston & 


‘o. 
Jas. Stuart, of J. & J. Stuart. 








The Liverpool & Lon- 
don &F Glohe Ins. Co. 
Assets Gold, $20,000,000 

<< in the 
United States, 3,000,000 


45 William St. 


MORTON, BLISS & CO., 
ISSUE 
CIRCULAR NOTEs, 

(Issued and paid free of Commission) 
AND LETTERS OF CREDIT FOR 
TRAVELLERS, 

ALSO, 

Commercial Credits, 





to $51,023,000, and the yearly interest charge thereon 
to $1,537, 70 


The proposed ‘further reduction of the annual in- 
terest charge upon the Public Debt by refunding is 
as follows: 

By exchance of $500,000,000 United States six 


per cents for new five per cents of 1861... . $5,000,000 
By exchonce of $300,000,000 United States 
six per cents for four and a half per cents 


of Istif ee 4,500,000 
By exchange of $700,000.000 United States 
six per cents of four per cents of 1901 14,000,000 


Total saving per annum by refunding. $23,500,000 


pi aE ES 


Available in all parts of the world on 


MORTON, ROSE & CO., 
LONDON. 


CIRCULAR NOTES 
And Letters of Credit 


FoR 
TRAVELLERS, 


DUNCAN, SHERMAN & CO. 





provided this object be assured, with moderate rates 


NORTON, SLAUGHTER & CO., 
WM. ALEXANDER SMITH & CO., 
HALLGARTEN & CO., 


Recommend, after a thorough investigation into the 
affairs of the Company, as a very safe and desirable 
investment, THE EIGHT PER CENT. FIRST 
MORTGAGE BONDS OF THE ELIZABETHTOWN 
AND PADUCAH RAILROAD COMPANY OF KEN- 
TUCKY. They are only authorized to offer a limited 
amount of these securities at 8734 and accrued interest. 
The bonds offered are o1 the completed portion of the 
road, which is in successful operation. 


7 PER CENT. 20-YEAR 
WEST CHICAGO BOND. 


WE OFFER, AT 92 AND INTEREST, WEST 
CHICAGO BONDS 


of the denomination of $1,000 coupon or registered, 
payable July 1st, 1890. Interest at 7 _ cent. per 
annum, payable 1st of January and July. Principal 
and interest payable in New York. 

The whole issue of these Bonds amounts to 7 
000, and including $50,000 maturing in 1872, which is 
the entire Township indebtedness of West Chicago, 
with taxable property of 


$90,000,000 
AND 150,000 INHABITANTS. 


These Bonds are a FIRST-CLASS Security, and we 
r d the inv to Savings Banks, holders 
of trust funds and capitalists generally. 


GREENEBAUM BROTHERS & CO., 


BANKERS, 216 BROADWAY. 








Banking House 
OF 
HENRY CLEWS & CO., 
No. 32 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 


DEPOSIT ACCOUNTS can be opened with us in 
either Currency or Coin, subject to check without no- 
tice. Five per cent. interest will be allowed upon all 
daily balances. Checks upon us pass through the 
Clearing house as if drawn upon any city bank. 


We issue Circular Letters of Credit for travellers, 
available in all parts of the world; also Commercial 
Credits. We make telegraphic transfers of money to 
any desired point, and transact every description of 
foreign banking business. 


We draw Bills of Exchange in sums of £1 upwards 
on 


The Imperial Bank, ) 
Messrs. Clews, Habitch & Co., ¢ London. 
The Provincial Bank of Ireland, Dublin, and branches. 


The National Bank of Scotland, Edinburgh and 
branches. 


We issue CERTIFICATES OF DEPOSIT payable 
on demand or at fixed date, bearing interest, and avail 
able at all money centres. 


Orders executed for Governments and other invest- 
ment securities, also Gold and Exchange. 


Advances made to our dealers at all times on ap- 
proved collaterals at market rates of interest. 


Collections made in any part of the world. 


HOW, WHEN AND WHERE 
TO 


ADVERTISE. 


SEE THE 


Advertiser’s Cazette. 
BOOK OF ONE HUNDRED PAGES; 
Issued Quarterly 

(New Edition sust ovr); contains Liste of 

ALL THE BEST NEWSPAPERS, 

Daily, Weekly, 
RELIGIOUS, 
AGRICULTURAL, 
Political, Social ; also 
MAGAZINES 
And all Periodicals devoted to class interests; also 
estimates showing 
COST OF ADVERTISING, 


And hints, incidents and instructions gathered from 
| the 
EXPERIENCE OF SUCCESSFUL 
ADVERTISERS. 


| Mailed to any address for 25 cents. 
| Address, 


3EO. P. ROWELL & CO., 





! = - a 
’ | AVAILABLE IN ALL PARTS OP TRE WORLD ISSUED BY | Aurea, Seaman, aa a DEALERS IN 
Au Kn . IALS, 


No. 41 PARK ROW, NEW YORE. 


| SEUURITY AND SAFETY. 


WEST WISCONSIN R. W. CO. 


7 Per Cent. Gold Bonds 
(FREE OF GOVERNMENT TAX,) 


First Mortgage 


Land Crant 
Sinking Fund 

WEST WISCONSIN R. W. CO. 
Denominations, 


$500 AND $1,000, 
ONLY FIFTEEN YEARS TO RUN. 


From January, 1870, Convertible into Stock and 
Receivable for Lands at Par. Land Grant of over One 
Million Acres from Government. Upon which, to- 
gether with the Road and all its Property, these Bonds 
are a 


First and Only Mortgage. 

Lands exempted from taxation for 15 years by acts 
of Legislature. 120 Miles Road Built, from which in- 
come Is derived, with rapidly increasing receipts. But 
34 Miles more Road to build, for which the iron is 
rag a. and all the work under contract. 
An Air-Line from St. Paul and the North West to 
Milwaukie and Chicago. 

Price 90c., with Accrued Interest, 


at which figure they pay at present premium on Gold, 
9 per cent. per annum to the investor. 


Coupons Payable Jan’y and July. 

The connections of this road with the Northern 
Pacific and the whole Northwest, as well as its Eastern 
connections, will be seen from a Pamphlet and Map, 
which can be obtained at the office of 


WHITE, MORRIS & CO., 
No. 29 Wall Street, and 


GWYNNE, JOHNSON & DAY, 
No. 16 Wall Street, N. Y., 


BANKERS AND FINANCIAL AGENTS FOR THE COMPANY. 


FOR SALE. 





CHOICE 
CITY AND COUNTY BONDS 
PAYING 


10 PER CENT. AND OVER, 
Free from all Taxes, 


Authorized by the Legislature, and confirmed by a 
large vote of the People at Elections held for that pur- 
pose. All of a high order and first-class Securities of 
undoubted character. Interest and Principal payable 
in the City of New York. Suitable for Permanent, 
Safe, and Profitable Investments. For Sale at a large 
Reduction below Par for the present only. 


. . $41,800,000 

650,000 
GOVERNMENT & OTHER SECURITIES, 
Received in Exchange at the Best Rates, and Bonds 


Purchased by out-of-town Residents sent by Express 
free of Charge. 
Trustees, Executors of Estates, Capitalists, and 


others seeking Reliable Investments, are Purchasing 
these Loans. 


ALBERT H. NICOLAY, 
Banker, Stockbroker and Auctioneer, 
No. 43 Pine Street, N. ¥. 


N.B.—First-class Investment Securities, Paying Large 
Rates of Interest, a Specialty with this House for 
many years. 


Real Valuation of Property. 
Whole Indebtedness only. . 


UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD COMP’Y 


HAVE A 
Land Grant Direct from the Government 


or 
12,000,000 ACRES 
OF THE 
Best Farming and Mineral Lands in 
America, 








3,000,000 acres choice farming lands on the line 
of the road, in the 
STATE OF NEBRASKA, 
IN THE 
GREAT PLATTE VALLEY, 

Now for sale, for cash or credit at low rates of inter- 
est. These lands are near the 41st parallel of North 
poe any ~y —_ -~ cag 4 — ly for grain 

owing and stock raising are unequalled by any in 
the United States. . ” — 

Convenient to market both east and west. Prices 
range from $2.50 to $10.00 per acre. 


Creat Inducements 
To Settlers with limited means. 


2,500,000 ACRES 


Rich government lands along the road between 
Omaha and North Platte, 


Surveyed and open for entry under the Homestead 
and Pre-emption laws, and can be taken by 
ACTUAL SETTLERS, ONLY. 

An opportunity never before presented for securing 
homes near a great Railroad with all the conveniences 
of an old settled country. New edition of descriptive 
pamphlets with maps, now ready and sent free to all 


parts of the United States, Canada and Europe. Ad- 
drees— 


O. F. DAVIS, Land Commissioner, 





U. P. R. R. Co., Omaha, Neb. 








